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ELDOM or never has the purely arbitrary division of the 
“century,” dating from the birth of Christ, so clearly 
marked the beginning of a new epoch as this of our 
day. ‘The nineteenth century was above everything the 
century of capitalism—of capitalism in its full com- 
petitive period, working steadily onwards to monopoly 
and its consequent downfall. The great factory indus- 
try in every department; the system of steam transport 
by land and sea; rapid electric communication; the 
steady concentration of producing powers as invention 
and discovery progressed in all directions; the growth 

of national and international competition in the open market on a 

scale previously unheard of; the formation first in Great Britain and 

afterwards in other countries of a huge city proletariat entirely 
divorced from any ownership of, or interest in, the land; the com- 
plete dominance of the possessing class over the improved processes 
which they use almost exclusively for their own advancement and 
enrichment—these are all features of the nineteenth century which 
make it one long contrast to its predecessors. "The literature of the 
period, in so far as it dealt with the subject, followed in the track 
of the economic advance. At first we had eloquent and fierce denun- 
ciations of the new forces which were relentlessly sweeping away 
what remained of the old Middle Age restrictions, bad and good 
alike; furious intellectual revolt against this cold, bloodless, mechan- 
ical exploitation, which was crushing the life out of men, women 
and children, for the sake of gain. 

Gradually, the protest died down in the world of letters, as it 

did in the world of politics and practical life. Capitalism came to 

be regarded as permanent and beneficial, and the capitalists them- 

selves as able organizers of industry, instead of as a hideous, if 
inevitable, curse to mankind. ‘The most that could be done was to 
recognize the “economic harmonies” and soften the economic dis- 
cords. So they said. Statesmen and poets, politicians and journal- 
ists, preachers and political economists, all became the most obedient 
humble servants of the plutocrats, and grovelled before the vulgar 
showmen and possessors of the golden calf. What little of enthusi- 
asm was left exhausted itself for the most part in purely national 
uprisings and combinations, or sympathy with those in other coun- 
tries. Not till within the last thirty years of the hundred-year period 
did the revolt against capitalism take an organized form. ‘his time, 
based upon thorough knowledge and scientific analysis, it kept pace 
on the continent of Europe (which had not undergone the full 
effects of three generations of merely profit-mongering industrial- 
ism) with the gradual break-down of the individual or competitive 
form of the capitalist development. Great Britain, which had led 
the way at the beginning of the century in pointing out the draw- 
backs of the system, failed to show any great capacity for under- 
standing or profiting by the truths made manifest at the end. That 
great rise of organized Socialism, which will be the chief study of 
the future historian, found the English workers as a class too igno- 
rant, too conceited, too apathetic, and, to a large extent, too em- 
bruted to comprehend what was going on around them, or to under- 
stand the danger in which they stood and stand of losing the little 
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they have got. The predictions of Bronterre O’Brien and Lrnest 
Jones, of Henry Vincent and George Julian Harney have been ful- 
filled to the letter. The English wage-earners, as the abler Chartists 
foresaw, cajoled by the capitalists and misled by the trades unions 
of the aristocrats of labor, have become too slavish and too silly to 
make use, as a class, of the freedom of the press, of the right of 
combination, of the power of secret ballot, of the majority of the 
votes, which their fathers and their grandfathers, not assuredly they 
themselves, secured for them. 

Happily, the progress of mankind does not depend upon the 
cowardice or the courage of any one people. Nor does the develop- 
ment of the economic and social forces of our time arise from the 
display of moral or even mental qualities. Nine-tenths, not to say 
ninety-nine hundredths, of the whole social evolution is still entirely 
unconscious. Fiven in Germany, where the workers as a class are 
better educated, better organized, better disciplined, more class- 
conscious, and more completely imbued with the conceptions of the 
coming period, than in any other country, it would be absurd to 
contend that the majority of the two or three millions of adult males 
who vote straight for the Social-Democratic candidates, thoroughly 
understand the principles of the great and growing international 
party of which they form a portion. But then, how many even of 
the priests of the Roman Catholic Church have ever understood, or 
understand today, the refined Greek elaborations of the functions of 
their tripartite: Deity, or the circumstances under which their fourth 
attendant Goddess, the Virgin Mary, conceived and brought forth 
her immaculately-begotten Son? Yet that church has been a tre- 
mendous international power for centuries. We base our belief 
and our action, of course, on no such supernatural incomprehenst- 
bilities. Our theories can be thoroughly grasped and our program 
followed up and worked out by any man of common intelligence 
and a little leisure. But it is just this leisure which is too often 
lacking in the stress and strain of working-class life, however good 
the will may be. And thus it occurs that even in the “Fatherland” 
all are not so completely masters of their own Socialist business as 
are some. But, none the less, they all do know what are in the main 
the bedrock interests of the producing class, and recognize that there 
is a relentless class war going on, which can never be put an end to 
except by the complete destruction of Capital as a form of produc- 
tion, and the sweeping away of the wages system forever. As a 
result of their knowledge and calm movement onwards, that arro- 
gant and short-sighted windhag who stalks abroad as the German 
Emperor actually threatens the great city of Berlin with Cossack 
knoutings in a period of profound peace. The man is evidently 
afraid and half-mad, too. Our comrades may well publish his 
speeches far and wide as propaganda pamphlets. 

But this is, after all, only a passing illustration of what steady, 
persistent, intelligent Socialist education will do, even where the 
economic situation is not so advanced, the form of government is 
more reactionary, and the political opportunities are not nearly so 
great as they are elsewhere. For, although competitive capitalism is 
steadily developing into combined capitalism in Germany as in other 
countries, it is not to this but to their superior education and mental 
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development that the Germans owe the lead which they unquestion- 
ably hold in the international movement of Social-Democracy. All 
Germany knows the future is to the Socialists. 

In the United States, on the other hand, though the education 
of the workers from our point of view leaves very much to be desired 
—in fact, has only just begun among the mass of the people—in the 
Socialist sense, it can, nevertheless, scarcely be doubted that organ- 
ized Socialism in the shape of a conscious Social-Democratic Co-op- 
erative Commonwealth will first begin there. ‘This, of course, is due 
to the much more rapid growth of the last stage of capitalism among 
the Americans than with any other nation. ‘This, again, has arisen 
from several causes, of which rigid protection is only one. But that 
competition would eventually find its logical term in monopoly, as 
Fourier predicted in 1825 theoretically, was to be earliest discerned, 
ac a matter of practical economics, in the great republic across the 
Atlantic. 

Nor was this very difficult to see for anyone who belonged to 
the Socialist school. So long ago as 1880, when I was in America 
on business, I wrote a private letter to Mr. John Morley, with whom 
I was then on very friendly terms, prognosticating that within a 
generation huge trusts and combines would completely control 
American industry, and would render the antagonism between cap- 
ital and labor more hitter in the United States than anywhere else. 
Mr. Morley printed a portion of this letter in the Pall Mall Gazette 
and it duly found its way to New York. There Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
then as now chief proprietor and editor of the Tribune, extracted the 
passage and made on it the following comment: “England sends 
many fool travelers to the United States, but never before such a 
fool as this.”” So, apparently, the truth was not at that time obvious 
to everybody. Some twelve years or more later, even, our comrade 
Wilshire, himself a capitalist and a shareholder in the Standard Oil 
Company, told the Fabian Society that owing to the inevitable 
growth of trusts, and the necessity for the absorption of these huge 
monopolies by the democratic State, Socialism would begin as an 
organized administration on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
leaders of the society, all of them, would have none of this. They 
laughed Wilshire to scorn, and with that superior ignorance which 
still imposes upon the half-educated middle-class as thorough knowl- 
edge, proved conclusively to their own satisfaction that America 
was in reality all behind Europe in every respect. Yet what have 
we seen and what do we see? The vast expanse of the “Far West” 
has been so completely brought under the domination of capitalism 
that the free farmers and land-owners of the middle and western 
states are now little better than an overworked and underpaid agri- 
cultural proletariat; the frontier line has been entirely obliterated for 
the adveiturous spirits who wish to emancipate themselves from 
capitalist control; the United States all through have developed into 
the classic land of capitalist evolution in place of Great Britain; 
every industry of importance, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
irom the horder line to the gulf, has been consolidated and trustified 
it the hands of monopolists, up to the vast Steel Trust of a billion 
dollars, with its affiliated tens of thousands of miles of railways and 
ownership of great steamship lines, which has just astonished the 
world. The entire capitalist business of America, in short, is now 
so fully organized under the control of a few men of inconceivable 
wealth that the democratic principles on which the Republic was 
founded have become a mere joke, and the workers, with their labor- 
power, their intelligence and their votes, are just bought and handled 
like so many dumb cattle and with even less consideration for their 
well-being. 

All this quite unconsctously and with no intention, certainly, 
on the part of the capitalists to bring about the inevitable result; 
quite unconsciously, too, on the part of the workers, who are them- 
selves, or are descended from, the cream of the European popula- 
tions, and still imagine they are free citizens when they vote in mass 
for their masters and tyrants. ‘There are probably not two hundred 
thousand thorough-going Socialists in the whole of the United 
States. Yet today the entire educated American community is 
forced to study Socialism, is being compelled to admit that our fore- 
casts as Social-Democrats have been accurate, and cannot deny that, 
though it is impossible to head back economic progress—and the 
Trusts represent the most advanced stage of economic progress— 
yet such monopoly as now exists is intolerable, and the only way 
out is for the “Nation to own the Trusts, so that the Trusts may not 
continue to own the Nation.” 

Thus in Germany, where education in Socialism is still far ahead 
of economic development; and in the United States, where economic 


development is still far ahead of education in Socialism; the major- 
ity of thoughtful men, even those who have no love for our theories, 
admit that our turn must come. But it will come first, such is the 
irony of human affairs, not in the country of the far-seeing and 
intelligent, but in the land of those who have, until lately, been 
ignorant and blind! 

Wherever we look, from Argentina to Japan, we find the same 
tendency toward Socialism in a more or less marked degree. In 
every civilized country ours is obviously the coming creed of the 
coming power. liven now, we organized Social Democrats are by 
far the strongest single political party in the whole world. Under 
despotism as under constitutionalism, under republicanism as under 
militarism, in small states as in large, the opening of the century 
sees Socialism mar ching steadily on toward its goal, without haste 
and without rest. 

Here in Great Britain it is true we are behindhand. But even 
here the eagerness of the Liberal-Progressives and their semi- 
Socialist hacks to pretend to be genuine Socialists, while denying 
the existence of the frightful class war around us, in order that they 
may the better cajole the workers and play the part of political pack- 
horses to the capitalists (as the champions of their bastard “munici- 
palism’” one and all do in London and everywhere else); proves 
clearly that they fear that such intelligence as the workers possess, 
if roused to an appreciation of the truths of Socialism, would speed- 
ily deprive them of their much cherished “leadership.” ‘Then the 
greed, bestiality and thinly-veiled blackguardism of the “smart set,” 
which really manipulates our government by gang, and the sugges- 
tions openly made by the reactionary press of the baser sort, through- 
out this infamous war in South Africa, that violence should be used 
to objectors; demonstrate clearly to all capable of understanding 
that our capitalist classes of today, knowing that danger lies before 
them from Socialism, would gladly use Ghoorkas, or Hioussas, or 
Soudanese, or Zulus, to slaughter common Englishmen who should 
now attempt to emancipate themselves from social slavery, as the 
aristocrats employed continental mercenaries in the past century for 
the like purpose. The vast areas choke full of squalor and degrada- 
tion which exist in our great cities, the unfitness to bear arms of so 
large a proportion of our adult male workers, tell sadly, however, 
against any hope of forcible emancipation; the rather that the upper 
classes of England deliberately foster physical weakness and imental 
inferiority in order to keep their countrymen in subjection. 

But, even so, it is quite impossible to do more than slightly 
delay the course of events. ‘The inevitable collapse approaching in 
India, the tremendous and costly task we have permanently under- 
taken in South Africa, the growing hatred of us throughout Europe, 
the increasing trouble in Ireland—all this in conjunction with much 
kener intensity of foreign competition than we have ever experienced 
before, involves great and growing danger to the present system of 
exploitation and misgovernment. Our desperately dangerous de- 
pendence on foreign sources, also, for by far the greater part of our 
food supply, and the heavy taxation which is now certain, can 
scarcely fail to shake our Imperial Vampirism to its foundations 
within a very few years. 

Meanwhile, the Trust system which prepares the way before 
organized Socialism, though not yet arrived at American complete- 
ness, gains ground every day. Competition is being discarded by 
the capitalists of England in favor of combination in every direc- 
tion, with results to the workers which our leaders of trades union- 
ism and so-called “labor representatives” either do not understand, 
or culpably shut their eyes to. As, also, the ideas of Socialism are 
spreading much more rapidly than the numbers gathered under the 
red flag in this country would betoken, any shock from without 
would, beyond all question, give an impetus to our movement far in 
excess of what the people at large deem to be possible; though the 
likelihood of such a sudden change must be obvious to every 
thoughtful observer. In England, therefore, after twenty years of 
assiduous propaganda, the century opens better for our cause than 
we could have hoped two years ago. The revulsion against the 
wave of brutal and bloody. jingoism which lately swept over this 
country has more than begun; while in every quarter we find that 
the old spirit of revolutionary Social-Democracy has awakened 
afresh. Consequently, in the near future we can scarcely fail to 
reap the harvest, the seed for which we have painfully sown in such 
unpromising soil. 

The Century of Socialism, then, finds our party everywhere 
full of zeal and enthusiasm, and confident of victory at no distant 
date. In Paris last year we reorganized the old “International” on 
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a new and permanent basis. As years pass on, the influence of this 
committee, with its world-wide representation, cannot fail to be very 
great. Only by the vigorous and ordered international action of 
Socialism is it possible to encounter and overcome those great 
internationals of capitalism, monarchism, and clericalism, the bane- 
ful effects of which we experience daily. Only by such international 
conference and international organization as the committee which 
has its center at Brussels was instituted to foster,can we keep abreast 
of the complex and difficult social problems that, even when suc- 
cessful, we shall have to solve. ‘The important period which opens 
with the greatest revolt against the foul tyranny of Czardom yet 
wiinessed in “Holy Russia” cannot fail to bring with it economic 
and social changes of the highest moment to mankind in every coun- 
try. As each sticcessive May Day comes round the army of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democracy will grow in numbers, in knowledge, and 
in determination; until the great ideas and ideals of material devel- 
opment which our dead comrades strove for amid darkness and 
depression shall he realized by capable and class-conscientious men 
and women, under conditions of complete social and economic free- 
dom extending all over the world. Capitalism is making ready its 
own overthrow. ‘The social revolution is even now going on around 
us. The greatest transformation 

of all the ages has fully begun. 
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The Program of Christianity 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND 


HERE must come to every Christian whose growth is 
true some richer sense of the meaning of Christianity 
and a larger view of Christ’s purpose for mankind. 
To miss this is to miss the whole splendour and glory 
of Christ’s religion. Next to losing the sense of a 
personal Christ, the worst evil that can befall a Chris- 

tian is to have no sense of anything else. ‘Tio grow 
up in complacent belief that God has no business in 
this great groaning world of human beings except 
to attend to a few saved souls is the negation of all 
religion. ‘The first great epoch in a Christian’s life, 
after the awe and wonder of its dawn, is when there breaks into 
his mind some sense that Christ has a purpose for mankind, a pur- 
pose beyond him and his needs, beyond the churches and their creeds, 
beyond Heaven and its saints—a purpose which embraces every 
man and woman born, every kindred and nation formed, which 
regards not their spiritual good alone, but their welfare in every 
part, their progress, their health, their work, their wages, their 
happiness in this present world. 

I shall mislead no one, I hope, if I say—for I wish to put the 
social side of Christianity in its strongest light—that Christ did not 
come into the world to give men religion. He never mentioned the 
world religion. Religion was in the world before Christ came, and 
it lives today in a million souls who have never heard His name. 
What God does all day is not to sit waiting in churches for people 
to come and worship Him. Jt is true that God is in churches and 
in all kinds of churches, and is found by many in churches more 
immediately than anywhere else. It is also true that, while Christ 
did not give men religion, Ile gave a new direction to the religious 
aspiration bursting forth then and now and always from the whole 
world’s heart. But it was Tis purpose to enlist these aspirations 
on behalf of some definite practical good. ‘The religious people of 
those days did nothing with their religion except attend to its ob- 
servances. Even the priest, after he had been to the temple, thought 
his work was done; when he met the wounded man he passed by 
on the other side. Christ reversed all this—tried to reverse it, for 
He is only now beginning to succeed. ‘The tendency of the re- 
ligions of all time has been to care more for religion than for hu- 
manity; Christ cared more for humanity than for religion—rather, 
His care for humanity was the chief expression of Ilis religion. 
He was not indifferent to observances, but the practices of the peo- 
ple bulked in Tlis thoughts before the practices of the Church. It 
has been pointed out as a blemish on the immortal allegory of 
Bunyan that the Pilgrim never did anything—anything but save 
his soul. The remark is scarcely fair, for the allegory is designedly 
the story of a soul in a single relation; and, besides, he did do a 
little. But the warning may well be weighed. The Pilgrim’s one 
thought, his work by day, his dream by night, was escape. He took 


little part in the world through which he passed. He was a Pilgrim 
traveling through it; his business was to get through safe. What- 
ever this is, it is not Christianity. Christ’s conception of Chris- 
tianity was heavens removed from that of a man setting out from 
the City of Destruction to save his soul. It was rather that of a 
man dwelling amidst the Destruction of the City and planning es- 
capes for the souls of others—escapes not to the other world, but 
to purity and peace and righteousness in this. In reality Christ 
never said “Save your soul.” It is a mistranslation which says that. 
What He said was “Save your life.” And this not because the first 
is nothing, but only because it is so very great a thing that only the 
second can accomplish it. But the new word altruism—the trans- 
lation of “love thy neighbor as thyself” —is slowly finding its way 
into current Christian speech. ‘The People’s Progress, not less than 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, is daily becoming a graver concern to the 
Churclt. A popular theology with unselfishness as part at least 
of its root, a theology which appeals no longer to fear, but to the 
generous heart in man, has already dawned, and more clearly than 
ever men are beginning to see what Christ really came into this 
world to do. 

What Christ came here for was to make a better world. The 
world in which we live is an unfinished world. It is not wise, it is 
not happy, it is not pure, it is not good—it is not even sanitary. 
Humanity is little more than raw material. Almost everything 
has yet to be done to it. Before the days of Geology people thought 
the earth was finished. It is by no means finished. The work of 
Creation is going on. Before the spectroscope, men thought the 
universe was finished. We know now it is just beginning. And 
this teeming universe of men in which we live has almost all its 
finer color and beauty yet to take. Christ came to complete it. The 
fires of its passions were not yet cool; their heat had to be trans- 
formed into finer energies. ‘The ideals for its future were all to 
shape, the forces to realize them were not yet born. The poison of 
its sins had met no antidote, the gloom of its doubt no light, the 
weight of its sorrow no rest. ‘These the Savior of the world, the 
Light of men, would do and be. This, roughly, was His scheme. 

Now this was a prodigious task—to recreate the world. How 
was it to be done? God's way of making worlds is to make them 
make themselves. When He made the earth Ile made a rough ball 
of matter and supplied it with a multitude of tools to mold it into 
form—the rain-drop to carve it, the glacier to smooth it, the river 
to nourish it, the flower to adorn it. God works always with agents, 
and this is our way when we want any great thing done, and this 
was Christ’s way when He undertook the finishing of Humanity. 
He had a vast, intractable mass of matter to deal with, and He re- 
quired a multitude of tools. Christ’s tools were men. Hence His 
first business in the world was to make a collection of men. In 
other words, He founded a Society. 

Now hundreds of years before Christ’s Society was formed. 
its Program had been issued to the world. | cannot think of any 
scene in history more dramatic than when Jesus entered the church 
in Nazareth and read it to the people. Not that when He appro- 
priated to Himself that venerable fragment from Isaiah He was 
uttering a manifesto or announcing His formal Program. Christ 
never did things formally. We think of the words, as He probably 
thought of them, not in their old-world historical significance, nor 
as a full expression of Ilis future aims, but as a summary of great 
moral facts now and always to be realized in the world since He ap- 
peared. 

Remember as you read the words to what grim reality they 
refer. Recall what Christ's problem really was, what His Society 
was founded for. This Program deals with a real world: ‘Think 
of it as you read—not of the surface-world, but of the world as it 
is, as it sins and weeps, and curses and suffers, and sends up its 
long cry to God. Limit it if you like to the world around your 
door, but think of it—of the city and the hospital and the dungeon 
and the graveyard, of the sweating-shop and the pawnshop and 
the drink-shop; think of the cold, the cruelty, the fever, the famine, 
the ugliness, the loneliness, the pain. And then try to keep down the 
lump in your throat as you take up Tis Program and read— 

“To Brnp ue THE BROKEN-FTEARTED: 

‘To Prociuarm Liperty ‘ro THe CApPTives: 

To Com¥Fort ALL THAT Mourn: 

To GIvE UNTO THEM 

BEAUTY For AsHis, 

Tue Ou, oF Joy ror Mourninc, 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE FOR THE SPIRIT OF HEAvI- 
NESS.” 
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Socialism and Spiritual Progress 
H. Strunshy 


It has been said that Socialism would check spirit- 
ual progress. Great men like Herbert Spencer, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Robert Ingersoll and Dr. David Starr 
Jordan have expressed themselves as not favoring 
the radical change which Socialism would bring 
about. Dr. Jordan voiced the sentiment of the entire 
school of thinkers when once, in a lecture before the 
Socialists in this city, he said that Socialism would 
make us richer, but not better. “We do not want 
a nation of wealth,” said he, “but a nation of men.” 
These thinkers deem a society where the individual 
will be cared for a menace to spiritual progress inas- 
much as it will weaken individual effort. Here is 
their point of view: ‘True greatness and. strength 
of character will always be recognized. No man 
or number of men can make another man great. 
They cite Shakespeare on the subject, where he says 
that “the fault is not with our stars that we are 
underlings, but with ourselves. Man is ofttimes 
master of his fate.” 

Socialism, they say, proposes to educate the child- 
ren, to provide employment for the individual, and 
even to equalize, to a certain extent, the remunera- 
tion for labor performed. This, they fear, would 
retard spiritual progress. On the one hand, the care 
that a well-governed society, such as the Socialists 
propose to establish, would bestow on the individual 
would diminish, or perhaps destroy, the stimulus 
for individual effort. On the other hand, the lack 
of encouragement to be great, the fact that a few 
hours of easy work will supply one with the neces- 
saries of life, will rol) men of the incentive to sur- 
pass. The incentive to gain, they think, is a great 
promoter of spiritual progress. Poverty would be 
done away with, and they believe, with Carnegie, 
that we cannot afford to do away with poverty. For 
to do away with poverty would mean to do away 
with the struggle for existence. The struggle for 
existence, they hold, is the real test by which we 
can ascertain our true worth. Given a free field 
in which to fight for supremacy, the fittest, and 
therefore the most valuable to society, survive. The 
survival of the fittest is the promise of a better hu- 
man race for the future. To do away with, or at 
least to lighten, that struggle would mean to allow 
the unfit to survive. The man of brain, the man 
of greatness, the man of genius, the man of char- 
acter, would have no field for his activities. ‘There 
would be no poverty to induce the exercise of his 
faculties, no incentive of gain to promote his desire 
to do his utmost for the race, and no intense struggle 
for existence which would call forth his true valor 
and special aptitude in a certain line of action. All 
these would demoralize the growth of spiritual 
progress. 

It is the aim of this paper to discuss and to ascer- 
tain the truthfulness of the foregoing assertions. Is 
it true that poverty tends to stimulate human energy? 
That the fear of becoming poor calls into play the 
latent powers of the individual? Is it true that the 
best work done for the human race is due to the 
incentive of gain? And is it true that in the struggle 
for existence (in the manner it is being conducted 
now) the best, the ones who render most valuable 
service to society, survive? 

If it were true that poverty stimulates human en- 
ergy and that the fear of destitution calls forth in- 
tellectual activity, it would necessarily follow that 
the greatest number of great men would have sprung 
from the ranks of the poor. That the greatest num- 
ber of poets, writers and scientists would have 
sprung from humble origins. But this is not so. 
It is true that every now and then we come across 
men like Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Dickens, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Whittier and others, who have grown 
from poverty to eminence. But it remains for the 
opponents of Socialism to prove that it is because 
of poverty that they were great, that they would not 
have been as great, or greater still, had they lived 
under more favorable conditions. 

I was anxious to ascertain whether it is true that 
the greatest men were the masters of their fate. 
In order to find out whether the circumstances and 
opportunities of great men helped them to develop 
their faculties, I have consulted a valuable work of 
thirty volumes, edited by Charles Dudley Warner 
and entitled “World’s Best Literature.” 

There I have found that the great men who came 
from the poor.are few and far between; that, as a 
rule, the greatest of men were those who had the 
opportunties to develop their talents. I have taken 
out a few of the names that are! most known to us 
and have placed against every name, in an abridged 
form, that part of the piographical sketch that 
dwells on their respective material positions: Dante 
—the son of a well-to-do citizen; Aristotle—the 
son of a scientist; William Harrison Ainsworth 
—the son of ,a prosperous merchant; Matthew 
Arnold—son of Thomas Arnold, a celebrated man of 
means; James Matthew Barrie—son of a physician 
who gave him a college education; Edmond Burke— 
son of a successful attorney; Francis H. Burnett 
describes her own life as an English girl in a com- 
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fortable Manchester home, leading a well-regulated 
existence with brothers, sisters, nurse and governess; 
Robert Browning—his surroundings were typical of 
English moderate prosperity; Sir Richard Burton—a 
nobleman; Lord Byron—a nobleman; Tennyson—his 
boyhood was passed in an atmosphere of poetry and 
music; Kipling—birth, education and early experi- 
ence were such as to qualify him for his elected 
work in this world; Shelly—the son of a gentleman 
who had inherited a great estate; Adam Smith—the 
son of a well-connected lawyer; Hegel—the son of a 
well-to-do official of public revenues; Henry Thomas 
Buckle—the son of a wealthy merchant; Goethe—an 
aristocrat; Henrich Heine—the son of a wealthy 
merchant; Victor Hugo—the son of a wealthy off- 
cial; Arthur Schopenhauer—father, a merchant of 
prosperous circumstances; Henrik Ibsen—father, a 
successful business man; Dostoiewsky—a nobleman; 
Count Tolstoi—a prince; Ivan Turgenief—a wealthy 
land owner; Lowell, Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—of fine stock and favora- 
ble conditions; and our own Karl. Marx and Lasalle 
—sons of wealthy merchants. 

Thus we see that the majority of great men have 
been educated by their own people, that they have 
been helped to their greatness, that they had the op- 
portunities to develop their genius—in short, that 
they have lived under the most favorable conditions. 

That the incentive of gain is the underlying cause 
to which we owe our civilization is also untrue. 

The greatest men—those at the zenith of our 
civilization—have been of the advanced margin— 
they dragged with them, by extraordinary effort, the 
train of human progress. “Even a dead fish can go 
with the stream,” said Smiley, “but it takes a man 
to swim against it.” The martyrs of civilization were 
those who swam against the stream. And a hard 
task it was! We know what they suffered; we 
know that the world was only too ready to persecute 
any advanced movement, any new discovery, or sci- 
entific theory. To say that the incentive of gain 
called forth true greatness is not only a falsehood, 
but an insult to the best and noblest spirits of 
mankind! 

It was not the incentive of gain that made Chris- 
topher Columbus venture, at the risk of his life, to 
explore unknown regions. It was not the incentive 
of gain that made Newton think. And it was not the 
incentive of gain that made Galileo assert the 
truth. The incentive to gain invented no new ma- 
chine, produced no work of art, wrote no good book, 
sang no true poem. QOn-the contrary, the greatest 
of men have worked at the cost of their material 
welfare, have labored in the face of persecution. 
Vhey had to fight the blindness of the masses, the 
ignorance of the superstitious, the intolerance of the 
religious, and the tyrannous tactics of the powers 
that be. But the human race is destined to grow. 
and nothing in the world can check that growth. 

The great man needs no incentive for the exer- 
cise of his faculties other than the love for his 
work. His very happiness consists in so doing. 
Arthur Schopenhauer reports that Aristotle, in his 
“Politic,” tells us that the free exercise of any power 
means happiness. And Goethe declares in “Wilhelm 
Meister” that a man born with a talent which is 
meant for use, finds his greatest happiness in us- 
ing it.” 

The artist needs no more inducement to paint, 
the musician to compose, the poet to sing, than does 
the fond mother to embrace her child, or the lover 
to visit his beloved. 

The assertion that in the struggle for existence 
the fittest are those who are of greater value to 
the human race is equally untrue. — 

If this were true, then it would follow that those 
who have rendered better service to the human race 
should have been the successful ones. But this is not 
the case. A few examples will suffice. 

In the words of David Allyn Gorten, M.D.: 
“The inventor of the steam engine made a fortune. 
Sickles, the man who perfected the steam-engine 
that bears his name, died in penury. Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, died in moderate circum- 
stances. Morton, the man who first discovered the 
anesthetic quality of ether, went around begging 
in his later days. Gibbs, the inventor of the sewing- 
machine that bears his name, died poor. And the 
inventor of the little attachment called the hemmer, 
on which Singer made a fortune, lived in extreme 
poverty. Gerard Sickles, the man who invented the 
first envelope machine, had to be supported by his 
sons, while his invention made other people im- 
mensely rich. The man who revolutionized the cot- 
ton industry (out of which fortunes have been made) 
never made anything out of his invention for him- 
self. Franklin and his coadjutors in electro-dy- 
namics never made anything but fame for their pains. 
Even Morse, whose inspired genius developed teleg- 
raphy, never greatly enriched himself. On the other 
hand, men who contributed nothing to either sci- 
ence, letters or inventions possess colossal fortunes. 
How did they do that? Simply by taking advantage 
of the genius and industry of the other man. The 
struggle for life is being fought in a shameful and 
treacherous manner. Cunning, deceit and exploita- 


tion are the weapons. The one who is_ better 
equipped with such weapons is the fittest and there- 
fore the most successful. Thus are the Socalists 
justified in their assumption that today the survival 
of the fittest means the survival of the toughest. 
And Huxley says well in his “Evolution of Ethics” 
that “whatever difference of opinion may exist among 
experts, there is a general concensus of opinion that 
the ape-and-tiger methods of the struggle for ex- 
istence are not reconcilable with sound ethical prin- 
ciples.” 

So far we have seen that what Socialism would 
undo would not demoralize the growth of spiritual 
progress. We will now see what Socialism would 
do to promote it. 


* OK Ox 
The Universal Machine 
Geo. W. Rives 

“Work for everybody, yet no overproduction” is 
the promise of Socialism which proyes a stumbling 
block to many sincere investigators. 

Everybody masticates his food—more or less, ac- 
cording to the efficiency of his dental outfit and his 
desire to avoid dyspepsia—and yet we do not hear of 
any “overproduction” of well-chewed food. 

But, at once exclaims our sincere investigator, that 
is absurd; we only chew as much as we wish to con- 
sume. 

Precisely; just substitute the word “produce” for 
“chew” and there you are! 

Wonderful automatic machinery is constantly be- 
ing devised. Let us, for our purpose, imagine that 
some good fairy has evolved for us such a miracle 
working contrivance that it is only necessary to turn 
a handle in order to gratify any want—one turn 
brings forth a mess of porridge, two, a plate of 
roast beef; three, a deliciously roasted fowl; or, in 
the line of clothing, say one turn brings a linen 
duster, two, a smoking jacket, and three a claw-ham- 
mer dress coat; and so on through the entire gamut 
of our desires. 

Once the happy possessor of such a machine, 
snugly ensconced in your cellar, with a handle con- 
veniently adjusted at the side of your easy chair, 
and the stumbling block referred to has disap- 
peared—at least from YOUR path—has it not? 

Turning that handle is “work;” you would never 
lack employment, and it is presumed that you would 
stop turning in time to suffer from “overproduc- 
tion.” 

The quantity and quality of what you utilized 
in making life endurable would depend solely upon 
your disposition to “turn.” 

If you can see that, under the conditions sup- 
posed, there would be as much “work” for you 
as you wished to perform, and also that you need 
not dread overproduction, why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, can you not conceive of a very much 
larger machine, with handles enough for every- 
body? 

The collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution would result in the peo- 
ple owning just such a machine, and it might be 
well called the Co-operative Commonwealth. 

To be sure, in practical operation, it might be 
well, for the sake of increased efficiency, to confine 
the mechanism of parts of this machine to some 
single operation, such, for instance, as shoe-making, 
and to have certain of the people agree to confine 
their “turning” to the handles attached to that par- 
ticular portion, and for them to obtain such other 
articles or services as they desired by exchange of 
shoes for them. 

This exchange could be brought about just as 
conveniently as at present, and upon precisely as 
equitable a basis as if each worker owned a diminu- 
tive “universal machine.” 

Additional workers—whether brought to us by the 
stork or by ocean greyhounds—would have free 
access to the machine, and the more the merrier, 
because none would thereby be deprived of the op- 
portunity to “turn,” or of the result of his turning. 

If politicians wanted to “run” this machine they 
would be permitted to do so—by turning a handle 
like the rest of us. 

Won’t YOU go in for a people’s machine? 
That’s what we mean by the legend on the outer 
walls, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 
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“Long Life @ Prosperity to The Challenge,” Says Belfort Bax 


larly the German movement from Kant to Hegel; practised journalism as foreign cor- 


Social Democratic 


Marat, 1878; Kant’s Prolegomena, etc., with Biography and Introduction, 1882; Hand- 
book to the History of Philosophy, 1884; Religion of Socialism, 1896; Ethics of Social- 
ism, 1889; French Revolution, 1890; Outlooks from the New Standpoint, 1891; The 
Problem of Reality, 1893; German Society at the close of the Mfddle Ages, 1894; Social- 
ism, Its Growth and Outcome (in conjunction with the late William Morris), 1894; 
Outspoken Essays on Social Subjects, 1897; etc. Recreations: No special sports. 4d- 
dress: 1, Plowden Buildings, Temple, E. C. Club: National Liberal—Who’s Who. 


BAX, Ernest Belfort, Barrister-at-law, Middle Temple; author; born Leamington, 23 July, 

4 1854; married ist, 1877 (d. 1893); 2nd, 1897. Educ.: privately in London; Germany. 

: FH Studied music, especially theory and composition, also later, philosophy, more particu- 
=> 

respondent, 1880-81; returning to England, was one of the founders of the English So- 

cialist movement. In 1885 helped to start the Socialist League in conjunction with 

the late William Morris, and for some time co-edited with him the weekly journal 

| Commonweal; subsequently resigned from League, and again became connected with the 

ederation, co-operating on, and for a time editing, its organ Justice; 

delegate of the S. D. F. to various International Congresses. Publications: Jean-Paul 


A Socialist Morgue 


At Lausanne, Switzerland, there is being built the 
only Socialistic morgue in the world. Far from 
being as ghastly as it sounds, this project is some- 
thing to inspire reformers the world over. 

No private home, the people of Lausanne believe, 
is big enough to harbor the majesty of death. 
Henceforth, in the homes of Lausanne, the appaling 
duty of watching over the dead, the haunting op- 
pressiveness of funeral rites, will be unknown, and 
the undertaker, the embalmer and the coffin-maker 
will be forced to ply their trades in a place especially 
reserved for the purpose. 

This is because the new morgue is to be the great 
common death chamber and funeral hall for the en- 
tire community. It is sumptuously appointed and is, 
in fact, to be a mortuary palace, where the bodies 
of all dead citizens shall temporarily rest in state. 
This is the idea to be carried out as its originators 
have outlined it. 

Immediately on the occurrence of a death the 
morgue authorities will be notified. The dead body 
will then be borne to the death place in an ap- 
propriately somber vehicle. Once arrived, it will 
be prepared for burial or cremation in the most care- 
ful and reverent manner possible. Then, according 
to the wish of the family of the deceased, the body 
will be placed in a private grave or in one of the 
numberless niches about the sides of the great cen- 
tral hall. 


This hall, by the way, gives an impression of the 
most solemn beauty. Constructed entirely of white 
marble from floor to ceiling, it is illuminated night 
and day by countless half-hidden electric lights which 
shed a steady yet subdued glow. In the walls are 
let-in decorative panels, where famous painters have 
dealt with appropriate allegorical themes. At the 
top the hall converges into a magnificent dome done 
in mosaic, while along the walls stand busts in white 
marble of the great men of all times. In all the dec- 
orations any symbol of especially Christian signifi- 
cance is avoided, as the building is intended to wel- 
come the followers of all religions, whether Chris- 
tians, Hebrews or Mahometans. 

Another hall, containing a magnificent organ, is 
reserved for funeral ceremonies. These may be of 
all degrees of elaboration. Sometimes prayers are 
said only, at other times there is a stately cere- 
monial, 

The new morgue is, it is said, especially com- 
mended by hotel proprietors everywhere, as the 
deaths which occur in hotels present almost invari- 
ably perplexing problems.—Coming Nation. 

* * * 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Over the New Zealand lawmakers there does not 
forever brood the inseparable shadow of a fixed and 
rigid constitution. The only question that remains 
to be discussed from the conciliation and arbitration 
point of view is as to what course shall be taken with 


the man who refuses to be conciliated and affirms he 
or they “have nothing to arbitrate.” Here is where 
the rub comes. In New Zealand the state says to 
him: “The rights of the people are paramount in 
this matter. You have refused conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration. Now, in the interests of all the 
people, I command you to arbitrate.’ And that ends 
the discussion. In the United States without an 
amendment to the constitution we cannot deal thus 
peremptorily with the man or men who produce 
industrial wars by their refusal to be conciliated or 
to submit the justice of their case to friendly and 
voluntary arbitration—Chicago Record. 
* OK Ox 


Editor Wilshire of THe CHatiencer, Los Angeles, 
Cal., meanly says that it would be as absurd to ask 
President McKinley to debate upon trusts as_ it 
would be to ask the king of England to debate upon 
royalty. Editor Wilshire offered one American 
$5,000 to debate trusts with him, but the offer was 
not accepted. He might do better by making such 
an offer to the Royal Vermiform Appendix, Ed- 
ward VII, as that worthy is reported to find it 
up-hill work to get along on only $10,000,000 a year. 
—Express, Springfield, Mo. 

* Kk x 

How would you like to have an income of $2,500 
a year for yourself during life, and a like income 
to each of your children? Socialism will give it to 
you. Read THr& CHALLENGE and be convinced. 
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TRUSTS IN ENGLAND 


Ten years ago, the heading “Trusts in England” 
would have been as great an anomaly as the often- 
quoted title of an article on “Snakes in Iceland,” 
which read, “There are no snakes in Iceland,” says 
Robert Donald, in the American Review of Reviews. 
For many years the Manchester school of Jaissez- 
faire had dominated English political economy. 
Under free trade, commercial freedom, every one 
thought, was guaranteed; competition had full play. 
English economists pointed to the fruits of protec- 
tion in the trusts organized in the United States, 
and predicted that these gigantic monopolies would 
endanger free institutions, and strangle the po- 
litical as well as the commercial liberties of the 
republic. With 

FREE TRADE 

(so they held there could be no trusts. Trusts could 
not be orgainzed without high protection and the 
assistance of powerful railroad corporations; and, 
even if they were established, they could not exist 
any length of time, and would never succeed. These 
views were also held by free-traders and economists 
in America. Economists must now revise their 
views and politicians change their tactics. England 
no longer enjoys-that immunity from monopoly which 
was the boast of its own economists and the object 
lesson of American free-traders. While the position 
of trusts has not greatly changed in the United 
States during the past ten years, except to develop 
on the same lines, a commercial revolution is taking 
place in England. The country is becoming 


HONEYCOMBED WITH COMBINATIONS 


and trusts; and, what is more and perhaps worse, 
there is no agitation against the system. No effort 
is made to check trusts or control them. Not a 
word has been said in Parliament on the subject. 
Newspapers record the news of combinations without 
much comment, except on the financial or investors’ 
aspect of them. I can trace only two serious review 
articles on this important development—one super- 
ficial and ill-informed; the other by the promoter of 
some of the combines. The fact is that the new 
phase of industrial combinations is an easy, natural 
and perhaps inevitable development of the joint-stock- 
limited-company system, together with the publicity 
and checks that accompany it. We have now in Eng- 
land as many varieties of combinations as exist in 
the United States. 

Accepting Professor Ely’s definition of a monopoly 
as meaning “that substantial unity of action on the 
part of one or more persons engaged in some kind 
of business which gives exclusive control, more par- 
ticularly, although not solely, with regard to price,” 
there are now many such in England. 

There are a large number of 


INFORMAL COMBINES 


in England which give some advantages of monopoly 
without unity of control or financial association. 
Thus, the railroad corporations have long ceased to 
compete as regards rates. It is perfectly well under- 
stood, and has been admitted over and over again by 
railroad men before parliamentary committees, that 
the railroad companies combine. They agree in their 
rates, but compete in facilities, speed, etc. If it 
were not that the railroad companies are strictly 
regulated by the Board of Trade, this system of 
concerted action would be a very serious factor. 
As it is, the railroads represent the most power- 
ful interest in Parliament. 

Railroad companies do not connive at trust-mak- 
ing, as in the United States, but they discriminate 
to some extent. They sometimes reduce their rates 
according to the quantity of goods sent on their 
lines, which obviously 

FAVORS THE BIG CONCERNS. 

Similarly, the leading shipping companies have 
fixed rates for freight, to stop under-cutting,, com- 
peting only in speed and facilities. Some of them 
have monopolies of their routes. The recent amal- 
gamation of the Castle and Union lines is a case 
in point, as it establishes a practical monopoly in 
the service to South Africa. 

There are various understandings and agreements 


The Challenge 


in the coal trade. As the price of coal has risen 
just now over 30 per cent, it is suggested that there 
is a national combine, but there is no evidence of it; 
nor is it necessary, as local combinations serve the 
same purpose, being protected in their own areas 
from competition by the cost of freight. In Lon- 
don, all the leading 


COAL MERCHANTS COMBINE 


to fix prices. They decide at the Coal Exchange 
when prices shall rise or fall. They cannot take 
any extreme course; otherwise the crowd of small 
dealers outside the ring would interfere with their 
business. 

It is evident that, until a few years ago, England 
was 


NOT RIPE FOR TRUSTS. 


The early efforts failed either through the over-cap- 
italization of the concerns, opposition from outsiders, 
or defective management. The Salt Union was a 
complete failure. So was the Hansard Union—an 
attempt to combine certain printing firms in London 
and paper mills in the country. 

The United Alkali Company, formed a few years 
ago with a capital of $45,500,000, controlled three- 
fourths of the alkali business; yet for three years 
it has paid no dividend on the ordinary shares. The 
£10 shares stand at between 2 and 3. The company 
has had a working agreement with Brunner, Mond & 
Co. and Bowman, Thompson & Co., so that the whole 
alkali trade was a monopoly. Brunner-Mond (a re- 
markably successful firm) and Bowman, Thompson 
& Co. have now amalgamated. Their capital is $16,- 
652,200; and it is a question, at present, whether 
they will renew their agreement with the United 
Alkali or compete with it. 

An attempt was made in December, 1897, to ab- 
sorb all the 


BILL-POSTING BUSINESS 


into one national combine; but it was a hopeless 
failure. The capital was fixed. at $12,250,000. 

The Bedstead Manufacturers’ Association, which 
has just broken up, was a novel experiment in trust- 
making. It attempted to carry the workmen with it 
by giving them the highest wages, and 4o per cent 
bonus. The alliance with the workmen lasted for 
eight years, and the combine was held together by 
coercing firms with the united forces of capital and 
labor. The trade has recently become depressed. At 
a meeting held in the second week of August it was 
announced that a number of firms had seceded, and 
the association was practically dissolved. The Bed- 
stead Workmen’s Association is now proposing to 
hold the firms in the alliance to their agreement. 


THE TELEPHONE MONOPOLY. 


The monopoly that has been most prejudicial to 
public interests—the National Telephone Company— 
is now being undermined. By buying up other com- 
panies the National established a monopoly which 
fitted its name. The postoffice made no effort to 
curb it, but on the contrary encouraged, or, at any 
rate, facilitated it. The company worked under a 
license that was to expire in 1911; it had a capital 
of $35,000,000, which it made no effort to redeem. 
It was confident either of getting its license renewed 
or of compelling the postoffice to buy its watered 
capital at par. The 


EVOLUTION OF THIS MONOPOLY 


is a sordid story—one of the worst features of which 
is that the postmaster-general, who helped to con- 
solidate it, was soon afterward made a director of 
the company. The agitation against this monopoly 
on the part of municipalities became so strong that 
in 1898 the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the question. The result was 
that last year an act was passed giving municipalities 
the 
RIGHT TO ESTABLISH TELEPHONES, 


and authorizing the postoffice to spend $10,000,000 in 
creating a competitive system in London. While the 
postoffice strikes at the monopoly at the center, the 
municipalities will knock holes in it in provincial 
cities. That is now being done, and the public com- 
petitive system will begin to work early next year. 
Parliament has given the telephone company a linger- 


ing instead of a sudden death by extending its 
license for another fourteen years. 


MANIA FOR AMALGAMATIONS. 


During the last three years there has been a pro- 
lific crop of amalgamations—half-way houses to 
trusts. Private and proprietary banks are being ab- 
sorbed out of existence. Barclay’s Bank has taken 
over 24 similar undertakings. Parr’s Bank has ab- 
sorbed about as many, and Lloyd’s Bank has swal- 
lowed up 38 other banking houses, and is still 
seeking others to devour. Lloyd’s has 309 branches 
and a paid-up capital of $13,280,000. Its current and 
deposit accounts amount to $227,500,000. Only one 
joint-stock bank does a larger business now than 
this. One of the proprietors of a bank which had 
been established two hundred years, and which had 
sunk its historic name in Lloyd’s, informed me that 
one cause of the amalgamation was that the public 
preferred banks that published balance sheets—as, of 
course, all joint-stock banks are obliged to do. The 
few ancient banks that now remain have old family 
connections which keep them going, and some of 
them are so exclusive that they will not open busi- 
ness accounts. 

The firms engaged in carrying coal by sea have 
recently amalgamated ; but, in fact, the ordinary amal- 
gamation of two or more firms in the same line of 
business is an every-day occurrence, which calls for 
no comment. 


SHIPBUILDING COMBINATIONS. 


There is one kind of amalgamation taking place 
that deserves special note. Great mining, iron, en- 
gineering and shipbuilding firms have come together. 
Instead of having between the raw material and the 
completed ship or engineering work the intermediary 
profits of the iron-ore miner, the coal miner, the iron- 
master, the steel maker, the iron founder, the forger, 
the marine engine builder, and so forth—all these 
middlemen are got rid of, and the whole business 
placed, as it were, under one roof. The Vickers, 
Son & Maxim Company is a case in point. This 
company, an amalgamation of several, can now turn 
out a battleship, from beginning to finish, without 
any outside assistance. Another notable union was 
that carried out by the great engineering house of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong Mitchell & Co. and Sir Joseph 
Whitworth & Co. in 1897. Their capital is $23,550,- 
ooo, and last year they paid 15 per cent with a bonus 
of 5 per cent. This company supplies all kinds of 
armor, but they have not their own shipbuilding yards 
yet, although this development is to come. The 
firms of Robert Napier & Sons, shipbuilders, and 
Broadmore & Co., steel and armor plate makers, have 
united, and are now a self-contained concern. A 
similar alliance has been made between Messrs. 
Brown, engineers, of Sheffield, and the Clyde Ship- 
building and Engineering Company. It is hardly 
necessary to point out some of the advantages of 
this unity of action;as, while a ship is in the stocks, 
boilermaker, marine engineer, gun-mounters, etc., are 
under the same control as the shipfitter. There is 
no delay, no friction through contractors, and every- 
thing conduces to harmonious action and unanimity 
of purpose. 


[Note—The Vickers-Maxim Company has, since 
this article was written, made their combination an 
international one by taking in Cramp & Co. of Phila- 
delphia.—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 


There is a union similar to some of the above which 
goes farther, as the amalgamated firms have a monop- 
oly of the steamship routes after they have built 
the ships. In this case the companies still go under 
different names. The Frederick Leyland Shipping 
Company and the Wilson, Furness & Leyland lines 
are united. The Furness Company controls Edward 
Withy & Co., shipbuilders. Furness, Westgarth & 
Co., engineers, and William Allan, M. P., engineer, 
are in the same ring; so are the Manchester liners, 
the Tee’s Side Bridge & Engineering Company, while 
it stretches across the Atlantic and forms a union 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Steamship Company. 

I will now give a few examples of recently formed 
combines, and will lead up from the smaller, which 
are in some cases equivalent to local trusts, to the 
larger, which are absolute monopolies. 


Round-World System 


St. Paut, May 17.—The Pioneer Press tomorrow 
will say that plans for a transportation system con- 
templated to encircle the globe are credited to J. 
Pierpont Morgan of New York. It is stated that 
but a link in the chain is lacking, and that before 
Morgan’s return from Europe within a week or 
two it will be supplied. 

The Great factors in the new system are the Great 
Northern, the Great Northern Steamship Company, 
Hill’s trans-Pacific line, soon to be in operation, and 
the Leyland lines recently purchased by Morgan. 
The acquisition of these lines and the one missing 
link a line between Alexandria, Egypt, and Hong- 
kong, Chin~ ., said to have been Morgan’s special 
purpos° visiting Europe. 

i , said by a person conversant with the plans 
th... the new system will be operative as soon as 
Hill’s Pacific steamships are commissioned. 

“This, mind you, does not mean the organiza- 
tion of a single company to manage an all-round- 
the-globe line,” said the person mentioned. “As I 
understood it, the relations between Hill and Mor- 
gan will result in a mutual understanding, traffic 
agreements and all the other paraphernalia of com- 
mon interests, giving the parts of the system in com- 
plete harmony and effecting the same thing as if all 
were under a single ownership.” 

Starting from Buffalo, the Great Northern Steam- 
ship Company, the Great Northern Railway and Mr. 
Hill’s trans-Pacific steamer will give almost an air 
line to Yokohama, Shanghai and Hongkong. A link 
to be supplied will continue the line to Alexandria, 
via Singaport and Bombay, and from Alexandria 
Morgan lines will connect the Mediterranean ports, 
Liverpool and London. The Leyland line gives di- 
rect connection with London and Philadelphia and 
Liverpool and New York, and roads controlled by 
the Morgan-Hill interests complete the last division 
with connections into Buffalo. 

* OK 


Big London Docks for Morgan 


Bernard N. Baker, president and chairman of the 
Board of the Atlantic Transport line, the engineer- 
in-chief of the steamship combination, which may 
soon include the American and the Red Star lines, 
returned on the steamshin Minneapolis from London 
Monday night. 

In a roll under his arm were plans for great new 
docks in London. He said that the Atlantic Trans- 
port and Leyland lines now controlled the Atlantic 
trade to London and the vast part of the trade to 
England. With the existing 150,000 tons of the At- 
lantic Transport line and its 74,000 tons now build- 
ing, together with the 350,000 tons of the Leyland 
line now afloat, and its 100,0000 tons on the stocks, 
making a combined tonnage of 674,000, Colonel Ba- 
ker said that the Hamburg-American line’s tonnage 
was exceeded by 54,600. 

When asked if J. Pierpont Morgan, who has 
financed the deal, wished to control not only the 
trade to London but to place unrestrictedly the prod- 
ucts of the giant steel trust in the markets of the 
world, the Colonel replied: 

“These two lines. are carrying to England 100,000 
tons of cargo a week,” said the Colonel. “English- 
men are viewing these things with alarm.” 

The colonel intimated that $10,000,000 at least 
would be spent for new London docks. 

“England is behind in machinery and in nearly 
everything else,’ said the Colonel. “She fears her 
labor interests and knowing that America is com- 
peting directly for her trade from the United States 
and that Germany is making inroads into her com- 
merce, England’s manufacturers are very gloomy.” 

Colonel Baker said that Englishmen unloaded into 
one barge, went to another dock to weigh, trans- 
ferred the freight to a second barge, carried it 80 
feet to warehouse and 80 feet back again, and on 
account of the tide locked in their barges. 


*x OK 
Another Big Combination 


New York, May 20.—Rumors current during the 
past few days that the Union Lead and the American 
Linseed Oil Companies are about to consolidate are 
confirmed by an official statement announcing the 
terms on which a merger has been arranged between 
the Union Lead and Oil Company and the American 
Linseed Oil Company. 

The president of the American Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, Guy J. Major, said tonight that the principal 
reason for consolidation is found in the great econ- 
omies that can be effected in the handling of both 
linseed oil and white lead. 

President Wise of the Union Lead and Oil Com- 
pany, said that the capital stock of the company, after 
the merger with the Linseed Company had been ac- 
complished, would amount to only $17,000,000, and 
that there would be only one class of stock, which 
would be common stock of 170,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 per share. 

The terms of the merger are $48 in Union Lead 
stock for each share of the preferred stock of the 
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Linseed Company and $18 for each share of the 
common stock of that company. The consolidated 
company will have $1,000,0000 in cash in addition to 
its present working capacity. 

x * OK 


RocKefeller’s Air Line 


New. York, May 18—The World this morning 
says that John D. Rockefeller has become the dom- 
inating power of all great railroads of the Middle 
West. Upon the alleged highest authority, the 
World says that within sixty days there will be made 
public the details of a great railroad combine, that 
will make the Morgan-Hill affair tame in compari- 
son. The World asserts that the Rockefeller com- 
bine will include all the powerful roads of the Mid- 
dle West, with the exception of the Burlington, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. 

It is stated upon positive authority that Rockefel- 
ler’s plan contemplates the establishment of a through 
line from New York to San Francisco under one 
management. It will be composed of the follow- 
ing roads: The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern’ the Wabash; the Missouri Pacific; the Denver 
and Rio Grande; the Rio Grande Western and the 
Central Pacific. 

The great Rockefeller combination will consist of 
the following roads: The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; 
Wabash; Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul; Chicago and Alton; Chi- 
cago Terminal Transfer; Chicago and Northwest- 
ern; Illinois Central; Chicago and Eastern Illinois; 
Evansville and Terre Haute; St. Louis and South- 
western; Denver and Rio Grande; Rio Grande West- 
ern; Southern Pacific; Central Pacific; Mexican 
Central; Missouri, Kansas and Texas; Kansas City 
Southern. 

All these roads will work in close conjunction, 
and will act as feeders for the Atlantic and Pacific 
Air Line, as the Rockefeller transcontinental line 
will be known. It will be the shortest road across 
the continent by many miles. It will be the most 
pleasant, because it goes through temperate climes 
from ocean to ocean. It is said that the aim of the 
new road is to reduce the time between New York 
and San Francisco by from twelve to fourteen hours. 

The road’s connections will be as follows: New 
York to Buffalo, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; Buffalo to St. Louis, the Wabash; St. Louis to 
Pueblo, Colo., the Missouri Pacific; Pueblo to Grand 
Junction, Colo., the Denver and Rio Grande; Grand 
Junction to Ogden, Utah, the Rio Grande Western; 
Ogden to San Francisco, the Central Pacific. 

* *K * 


The Storm Center Shifting 


Lonpon, May 18.—While the industrial war in 
Spain appears to be subsiding, curiously enough, sim- 
ilar troubles are in progress in Italy . The danger is 
growing steadily without attracting attention outside 
of Italy, and international indifference will probably 
continue until the storm bursts. 

The movement is undeniably in the hands of the 
Socialists and is of a revolutionary character. Every 
industrial town is in a ferment already and fights 
have taken place at a dozen places. 

The storm center is in Milan. At that place this 
week 15,000 men left work. They have a military 
organization divided into fifteen battalions, each 1000 
strong, and subdivided into 150 companies. All 
thsi playing soldier is grossly illegal, yet the author- 
ities hesitate to act, as they are afraid of precipitat- 
ing a crisis. 

Meantime the exodus of well-to-do people is in 
progress, and the whole city is in a state of painful 
excitement. The central government is quiescent in 
the face of a really serious danger. 

* *K 


The Necessity of Socialism 


The present industrial conditions force to the 
front the necessity of the speedy inauguration of 
Socialism. Competition has practically ended in a 
system of monopoly, the representatives of which 
are rapidly organizing into one vast aggregation. 
This is a natural result of capitalism and competi- 
tion. And the result imperils the institutions and 
liberties of the people, and the very life of civiliza- 
tion. Such a system caused the downfall of former 
civilizations. In the past the centralization was po- 
litical, but ours being industrial makes it far more 
reaching and deadly. The nation is today con- 
fronted by the alternative of the speedy adoption of 
the principles of Socialism or the hastening of a 
reign or disonder and demoralization that may lead to 
the disruption of the republic.—Indianapolis Times. 

* * x 


Steel Trusts Insurance | 


New Yorx, May 20.—The United States Steel 
corporation has arranged to carry all of its own in- 
surance by a system of individual underwriting, and 
will assess each plant its proportion of the premiums 
it would pay to the companies, which will go into the 
underwriting account. All lines will be dropped at 
expiration. 
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MAY 29, 1901 


Editor CHALLENGE: 

Regarding the article entitled “The Most Socialistic Country in the World,” 
as you have made no comment upon it, I am led to believe it has your endorse- 
ment. I deem it necessary, therefore, to say a few words in refutation of the 
assertion that New Zealand is in any sense Socialistic. Most Scientific Socialists 
hold that there can be no Socialism until the present system has run its course, 
when the evolution of industry will culminate in the trusts. If this deduction 
is correct, how can it be that New Zealand is further advanced in Socialism than 
any other country? The writer of the article states that in New Zealand, cor- 
porations and trusts are not allowed; any attempt at production on a large scale, 
which is possible only by large combinations of capital, is practically prohibited. 
What is the consequence? The development of the country is retarded, and 
enterprises requiring large capital are impossible. 

It shows conclusively that the middle class, always a reactionary element 
and a drag on progress, have control of the powers of government. They mas- 
querade under the name of Labor Party, but the fact remains that the unem- 
ployed problem is as much in evidence as elsewhere. The national debt is larger 
in proportion than that of any nation on earth. The extremes of poverty do 
not exist, for the simple reason that individual production is still in vogue to 
a great extent, but let the development of the country go on unhampered by 
middle-class legislation, and the slum will inevitably appear. I am not regret- 
ting the fact that these evils of modern civilization do not exist in such extreme 
form in New Zealand, but I do claim that Socialism will never be initiated in a 
country where there are no extremes of poverty and wealth, and where the in- 
habitants are comparatively satisfied with existing conditions, “and content sits 
basking on the cheek of toil”’ Such a nation can only follow in the wake of 
nations whose industry has evolved to the point that makes the transition from 
capitalism to co-operation possible. 

It is true that New Zealand owns the railroads, and a great many of the 
utilities, but it is absurd to call that Socialism. Socialism means the abolition 
of wage slavery. It means economic equality, under which the exploitation of 
labor is impossible. Mr. Black states that “the object of the “Socialist” govern- 
ment is not to prevent the accumulation of wealth by any individual.” If this 
is true, they are in favor of the exploitation of labor which is the direct negation 
of Socialism. He appears incapable of comprehending a state of Society, with- 
out the strong arm of the law behind it; any one knows that force is necessary 
only when one class is dominated by another class. 

Socialism means the destruction of all class lines. The ideas which the 
article contains leads me to the conclusion that the author belongs to that class 
of capitalist politicians which is looming up in great numbers in this country; 
viewing with alarm the rising tide of international Socialism, they are trying to 
stem it by introducing a mild sort of middle-class Socialism containing alluring 
promises to the working class that will not and can not be fulfilled. 

Cuas. H. Ross. 


Mr. Ross is another of those gentlemen, like Mr. Abbott, who 
wish to hear the same old song every week. If he thinks that I 
don’t know that a partial socialization of industry will not neces- 
sarily be of advantage to the workers, I would ask him to read page 
g of my issue of May 8th. Here is what I said, and it should be 


plain enough for anyone to understand: 

The question of the benefit to the workingman of any partial extension of 
the functions of the State is, as I have already said, quite problematical. It 
may or may not help him. The State might take over the railroads, and by so 
doing reduce the labor force very considerably required to man them. It might 
even increase the hours of labor and reduce the wages of those that it did employ. 
This is, of course, very unlikely, but there is no economic reason against it. The 
Post Office is not necessarily any more benefit to the workingman under public 
ownership than it would be under private ownership. There is no economic 
reason why Rockefeller should not be able to run the Post Office as well as the 
Government and pay better wages for less hours. This again is unlikely, but not 
economically impossible. But when the State owns all capital and the workers 
are employed upon a co-operative basis, then from the very nature of things 
labor must participate in the advantages of increased production. However, as 
long as wages are fixed by competition, there is not necessarily any benefit to 
be derived from a partial government ownership of any industrial function. There 
is a strong probability that the State will prove a better employer than a private 
individual, but there is no economic necessity. However, when the State owns 
everything it could not then employ labor upon a competitive wage system sim- 


ply because it would have no method of disposing of the surplus products. It 
could not pay them away in enormous salaries. It would not be allowed by the 
people to dissipate wealth wastefully. Even if the State did pay, say, certain 
officials, ten million dollars salaries, these recipients would have no place to 
invest their “savings,’ because the State would own all capital and would have 
none to sell. The State would be simply forced to distribute to the workers 
exactly what they produced, for the simple reason that it would have no other 
conceivable place to utilize it. 


I have repeatedly said that I am not responsible for the signed 
articles in this paper, and I do not hold myself responsible for a 
comment upon every article inserted with which I may disagree. 
My position on economics should be well enough known by this time 
for me to escape from the obligation of being forced to explain that 
I do not look for any great benefit from partial public ownership. I 
don’t want to yell, “Whole Hog or No Dinner,” every ten minutes. 
I inserted Mr. Black’s article for the information it contained, and 
as I always prefer information from an anti-Socialist to that from 
a Socialist, because it comes with less suspicion of color, I gave his 
article on New Zealand preference to many others that I might have 
used. 

Now as to that word “socialistic.” I hate it to begin with. It 
suggests compromise. It’s like insulting a man by describing his 
shirt as “whitish.” New Zealand certainly has extended the sphere 
of government over more industrial functions than any other nation. 
To that extent it is certainly more “socialistic.” That’s simply a 
fact, and there is no dodging it. The admission of the fact or even 
of the word “socialistic” to describe the fact, does not involve with 
it the admission that New Zealand is any nearer Socialism than the 
United States. No more so than because the tortoise is only a hun- 
dred yards from the goal while the hare is two hundred, is it sure 
that the tortoise will win the race. It depends entirely upon 
whether the rabbit goes to sleep or not. Now, the United States 
could not go to sleep if she wished to. She is way behind tortoise 
New Zealand in her public ownership and management of public 
utilities, but, on the other hand, her economic condition is such that 
she must adopt Socialism much sooner than New Zealand. It is all 
a quibble on the use of words. You may call New Zealand the most 
“socialistic” country because it has the greatest amount of public 
ownership; you may call Germany the most “socialistic” nation 
because it has the largest number of Socialists, or you may call the 
United States the most “socialistic” because its economic develop- 
ment is so far advanced that it will be the first nation compelled to 
adopt Socialism. Don’t let us quibble over our terminology when 
we are in agreement as to the facts. 

Mr. Ross worries about New Zealand’s public debt. Inasmuch 
as the Socialist press explains periodically that this debt was in- 
curred by the purchase of railways, land, and other properties which 
it now holds as valuable assets to offset this debt, I can see no reason 
for his preferring a smaller national debt, with burnt gunpowder 
and dead soldiers as assets, which is the case with the European 
countries. I don’t think Mr. Ross means it, but one would think 
that he rather fears a partial socialization of industry because it 
might ameliorate present conditions, and so make the people content 
to let things remain under the competitive system so much the 
longer. 

Well, I am not of the sort that will ever stand in the way of 
letting the people have any present amelioration because I have any 
such fears. It corresponds to Mr. Debs’ fear of the people getting 
baths and libraries because they will feel grateful to old Skibo 
Castle Carnegie. In the first place, I don’t consider it a very prac- 
tical issue in this country, anyway, for we will have no time for any 
program of amelioration. We are too near the revolution to care 
about patching the competitive coat. But, anyway, inasmuch as the 
scientific Marxian position is based upon the theory that finally the 
capitalists will have finished the machinery of production and hence 
will have no opportunity of finding work for the workers, it stands 
to reason that, no matter how well satisfied the workers may be 
when they have work, they must kick when they don’t have it. For 
instance, suppose Ponty Morgan would open his heart and purse and 
give all his steel workers a five-hour workday and, say $6 per day 
as a minimum wage. He could do it all right by simply adding it 
on to his selling price for steel. Now the workers might think 
Ponty the finest that ever had happened as long as this state of affairs 
continued. However, let times get a little dull and the demand for 
steel fall off. Ponty would call them together and say, “Now, my 
good men, I promised you I would never pay a man less than $6 per 
day in my works, nor would I ever let a man work over five hours 
per day. Have I not kept my promise?” “Bet yer life he has,” says 
a voice from the crowd. ‘Well, men, I have kept my promise in the 
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past and I pledge myself to keep it in the future. Unfortunately, 
there is no demand for steel at present prices. I might sell some if 
I could lower the price, by paying less wages, but I realize that this 
woud simply be a temporary stop-gap. The country has now on 
hand as much as it can use for six months, and I am sorry to tell 
you that all the works will shut down for these six months until 
production catches up with demand. I-won’t ask you to take less 
wages, although if you did I could, as I said, sell some steel at lower 
price, but that would be only a temporary measure at best. Good- 
by, my men, I am off to Europe for a few months. Hope to see you 
all ready for business when I return. In the meanwhile, you must 
live on your savings instead of your wages.”’ One fellow cries from 
the crowd, “But we have no savings.’”’ Ponty replies, “Well, well, 
that’s too bad. And after all those high wages I paid you, too. 
Well, Iam sorry. Good-by.” Now, those nten might have all the 
gratitude in the world in their hearts to Ponty for the good times he 
gave them in the past, but gratitude would not put potatoes in their 
bellies. I don’t care how well satisfied men are today, when they 
have work. I know they will not carry their satisfaction over when 
they are out of work. That they will lose their jobs in the coming 
inevitable stagnation of industry is absolutely certain. They will 
lose their jobs by the millions. Ponty will simply be up against an 
insoluble problem when he will try to figure out how to give them 
work. If Ponty can’t solve the problem, then nobody can except 
Uncle Sam, and he can’t do it without a slate to figure upon. That 
slate is going to be the surface of the United States, and Uncle Sam 
will keep it after he gets the problem solved, in order to have it on 


hand for future solutions. 
* Ok Ox 


WELL I WONDER! 


Kennaquhar, Cal., May 22, 1901. 


IF I DARE? 


Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

You have undertaken by demonstration cf “Scientic Socialism” to resolve 
into fertilizing waters the diverse shapes of the vague and floating clouds of 
Socialistic thought, which now thunderously blacken and disturb—but with 
little practical effect—the social and political mind of the people of these United 
States. You concentrate your application of “Scientific Socialism” by formu- 
lating, as a polar objective, the postulate—“Let the nation own the trusts.” I 
object that that postulate is not truly polar, but eccentric; and if used as an axiom 
in scientific application, will but rattle to pieces the system it is supposed to 
carry. 
For with Mr. Creighton we feel—I say “we” for in this I know that I 
voice the thought of millions—we feel this proposition, at least as hitherto 
explained by you, is inadequate to fully meet the necessities of the crisis which 
is closing in upon societary man. Ownership by the nation of the Rockefeller- 
Morgan-Vanderbilt-Hill-Carnegie industrial organizations, merely as the nation 
owns the Post Office, would still leave untouched and in full working order 
the source and well-spring of all the societary evils which have cursed the world 
through historic time. : 

Are you prepared to reinforce your working postulate by a really pivotal 
principle of new societary order,a principle to which you will be at all times 
ready to submit the validity of every proposition of action or theory of mode 
which you may now or hereafter offer in the course of your campaign for the re- 
organization of societary relationship amongst the citizens of these United 
States, and to which conclusive end every step you may propose for us to take 
shall definitely be directed? 

If so, please formulate boldly that principle, and stand your present articular 
proposition squarely upon it,—if you dare. Perhaps by so doing, you may con- 
sistently refute the fundamental objection embedded in Mr. Creighton’s question, 
“When the nation owns the trusts, who will own the nation?” Your squib of 
syllables, “The nation will own itself,” is, as you well know, unphilosophical, 
vacuous, and mere logical prestidigitation. FENTON. 


As you will see in my reply to Mr. Ross above, I have no illu- 
sions about there being any great advantage of nationalizing simply 
the trusts alone or a part of our industrial machinery. 

We must nationalize all the instruments of production, all land, 
all capital, if we expect to have any relief, worth considering, from 
the evils of our competitive system. 

It would be absurd to try and construct a co-operative common- 
wealth and leave any part of the instruments of production, say. the 
land or the water, in the hands of a class for that class to continue 
its exploitation of the community by its having a right to demand 
rent for the use of what it controlled. It could demand as rent the 
whole of what was produced over and beyond what was necessarily 
left with the people to feed and clothe them. It could demand this 
and enforce its demand, too, just as easily by controlling one instru- 
ment like the land, for instance, as it can and does now by control- 
ing all the instruments. I must have food, clothes, and water. The 
man who controls all these supplies has more control over me than 
if he controlled but a single one of them. I simply use as my motto, 
“T et the Nation Own the Trusts,” because it conveys to the unedu- 
cated mind an inkling of my program quicker than any other sen- 
tence that I can form. I am quite ready to adopt a better shibboleth 


when one is suggested. 


Yes, I am quite ready to submit to any test the validity of my 
proposition that the democratic ownership and management of all 
the means of production, and distribution by and for the people will 
be a complete solution to all social and industrial problems. As to 
the “squib of syllables” in my saying that when the nation will own 
the trusts “it will own itself,” I don’t care whether it is a squib or 
not, as long as it lights up things long enough to let people see what 
I am trying to picture to them. Certainly, if Rockefeller owns the 
trusts, he owns the people. If the people own the trusts, I would 
ask, who will own the people, then, if they don’t own themselves? 


* * * 


THE ART OF ADUERTISING 


The only art I can teach Socialists, and nobody needs instruc- 
tion more, is the one of which I have made more or less a profes- 
sion, that of “publicity.” I get letters every day from Socialists 
saying that they cannot get the press to notice them. Now, the 
press will never notice a man unless it finds money in the noticing. 
If Socialists have no money to pay the newspaper directly, then they 
must do it by indirection. The newspaper don’t care how it gets its 
payment, just as long as it gets it somehow. 

If you are a farmer, pay in pumpkins. As I am a professional 
“fakir,” according to some of the Los Angeles papers, I am per- 
mitted to have the privilege of trading off “fakes” instead of cash 
for advertising myself and THE CHALLENGE. 

It’s not only more economical for me to “work the press for an 
ad” this way, but infinitely more fun. To obtain pure and undiluted 
human happiness, there is no single elixir that can be mentioned 
alongside of the “mixture of business and pleasure.” Most men 
can’t compound a good mixed drink, even when they have the for- 
mula, but as I am confessedly in the class of “uniques,” it is simply 
play for me to do such stunts. 

My business in life just now is to advertise THE CHALLENGE, 
and at least one of my pleasures is to allow the public to amuse me 
by letting them laugh at what they assume to be my unconscious 
humor. Yorick, poor fellow, how often must he have been both 
amused and saddened to see what made men laugh. “Find out what 
men laugh at, and you know exactly how intelligent and refined 
they are,” a sad but true saying. 

The letter to the Chief of the Los Angeles Police Department, 
which appeared in last week’s CHALLENGE, was, on the evening of 
the 15th, handed into the Los Angeles Times, with orders for it to 
appear the next day as a paid advertisement, the price agreed upon 
being $25.20. As it did not so appear, I made inquiries. I was 
informed that inasmuch as it contained a veiled reflection upon the 
integrity of our police department, the Times had reconsidered its 
agreement and had decided not to run it for me. 

Now, of course, this excuse was all rubbish. The reason why 
they did not wish to publish it was simply because I had spoken in 
such a dreadfully disrespectful manner of the “Chap” who, rumor 
says, dictates the policy of the paper when anything of special im- 
portance comes up—TI mean the cartoonist. A jester has the right 
to the king’s ear when none others may him disturb. 

Now, any fool should have known that it was all a bluff, my 
requesting the letter to go in as an ad. If they had called me and 
made me pungle up that $25.20, I would still be kicking myself. 
However, I would be a very unintelligent mule if I had not gotten 
on to the curves of the Times in all these years. I knew they would 
never publish it the 16th, and I likewise knew I would force them 
to publish it the 17th, free, simply as a matter of news. _Why. should 
I wish to pay chem $25.20—notice how I cling on to that “20 
cents” ; it gives a verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and convincing 
narrative—for a paid notice in their advertising column, when I 
knew I would get a much.better notice in their news columns free 
of charge? The Times charges fifty cents a line for reading mat- 
ter, and their free notice, which I present on another page, would 
have cost me just 118 fat plunks if I did not have the privilege of 
paying for it from my supply of “ready-made fakes, guaranteed to 
fit any editor made.” It will be noticed I traded off one of these 
articles for an ad in the Los Angeles Herald also. I have made a 
very careful calculation, and I figure out that every time I order out 
the “hurry-up wagon” from our police department, that I get on an 
average $216.13 worth of free advertising in the local press. 

However, the economy of such advertising is not all. It’s the 
fun of getting the enemy to furnish you free ammunition. We all 
know the story of young Lord Roberts, when passing his examina- 
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tion at Sandwich and being asked where he would get food for a 
beleaguered and famine-stricken garrison when it was completely 
invested by the enemy. He replied, promptly, “From the enemy, 
sir.” ‘This is not the first time I made the Times lay down on pub- 
lishing an ad. Some ten years ago there was a boycott instituted 
against the Times by the Typographical union, and the Times made 
a public offer to run in blank the ad of anyone who wished to with- 
draw his ad on account of fear of the boycott, and to publish on the 
blank space a notice that the advertiser withdrew his ad for that 
reason. I was then running for Congress, as a Socialist, although 
the official name was “Nationalist,” and had the following ad in the 
Times : 
ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE 
to Any Man 
SEEKING A LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 
On Erruer tHe Democratic } 
OR REPUBLICAN TICKETS. 
Who dares face me in Debate at the Great Public 
Meeting, Turner Hall, Sunday Night! 
H. G. WILSHIRE, 
Socialist Nominee for Congress. 
NEXT! 


When I saw the offer in the Times, I said to myself that “here 
is a fine chance for a free ad.” You see, I always wanted something 
for nothing. So down I posted to the Times office, and explained 
my desire to the editor that I wished to take up his offer and have 
my ad. withdrawn, with a notice substituted to the effect that the 
boycott had terrified: me. Well, I got out of the office alive, but I 
never got that free ad. I was not an expert on free notoriety, as I 
have become in moré recent years. 

It’s funny what peculiar ideas different editors have as to what 
is right and proper, to be admitted to their advertising columns. 
Some time ago, I offered to pay Brother Bryan his advertising rates 
for him to insert my challerige to him to debate with me. He re- 
fused my money on the ground that the ad was too “personal.” 

I then sent him on the following ad, which I have had stand- 
ing recently in the Sunday editions of Hearst’s two papers, the New 
York Journal and the Chicago American: 


THE CHALLENGE 


A 16 page weekly newspaper. Motto: “Let the 
Nation own the Trusts.” 
Regular price, Fifty cents per year. 
10 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
Send postal for free sample to 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Editor, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
A Challenge: I will meet any man in debate 
upon the “Trust Problem” and bet him any sum 
he wishes, from $500 to $2,500, at odds of two to 
one, that I can carry the audience against him. 
This offer is made particularly to Congressmen, 
Editors and College Professors, but it will hold good 
against anybody daring to accept the offer. The 
place of meeting to be arranged by agreement. I 
am ready to meet my antagonist any place he may 
designate. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


Bryan refused this ad because it contained a wager. Now, a 
wager is supposed to be two-sided, and anyone with half an eye can 
see that while my offer is apparently so, as a matter of fact, it is so 
overwhelmingly one-sided that I have never had a single nibble at 
my bait. 

Notr.—When Mr. Bryan wrote me declining the wager ad, 
as in the New York Journal above, I answered and told him to put 
an ad of THE CHALLENGE any old way that he had a mind to. 
Herewith is a copy of the ad as it appeared in the Commoner of 
May 17th: 

THE CHALLENGE. 
A 16 Page Weekly Newspaper. Motto: “Let the 
Nation Own the Trusts.” 

Regular price, One Dollar per year. 
Special introductory price, 50 cents per year. 
Io cents for three months. 

Send postal for free sample to 
H. GAYLORD WILTSHIRE, EDITOR. 


Bryan evidently has had a touch of his old complaint, Anglo- 
mania, for he spells Wilshire with a “t” after the most approved 
English style. 


MY DEMURRER 


Legal Points on Which I Rely to Smash the City 
Ordinance Prohibiting Free Speech 


IN THE POLICE COURT OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, COUNTY 
OF LOS ANGELES, STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
City or Los ANGELES 


: DEMURRER. 
H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE. 


Comes now H. Gaylord Wilshire by his attorney Douglas Burnett, and hav- 
ing heard the complaint herein read and the matter therein contained, protesting 
that he is not guilty of the same, nevertheless, the said H. Gaylord Wilshire, by 
his attorney aforesaid demurs to the complaint aforesaid, and the matters therein 
charged, and as ground of demurrer says: 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in said 
complaint, and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts therein 
alleged do not constitute a public offense, in this: 

tst—In the said complaint it is among other things alleged, that the said 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, did hold, conduct and address a public assemblage and 
deliver a public speech in Central Park, a public park within the City of Los 
Angeles without first having obtained permission in writing from the Board of 
Park Commissioners of said City, in violation of an Ordinance of the City Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles in such cases made and provided. 

2nd—That the said Ordinance is void and unconstitutional and the said 
City Council has and had no power to enact or to enforce the provisions of the 
said Ordinance No. 6503, New Series. 

3rd—That the said Ordinance is not the proper exercise of police power in 
that it declares the pursuit of a lawful avocation, unlawful, unless consented to 
by a Board of Park Commissioners and is therefore unequal in its operation and 
does not extend to all individuals alike who might exercise the right within the 
district. 

4th—That the said Ordinance is in conflict with Section 59, Penal Code, 
California. 

5th—That the said Ordinance is in conflict with Section 370, Penal Code, 
California. 

6th—That the said Ordinance is void for the reason that it is inconsistent 
with and contrary to, Article II, Section m of the Constitution of the State of 
California, in that the City Council of the City of Los Angeles by the said Ordi- 
nance attempts to enact and to provide for the enforcement of a local police 
regulation inconsistent with the general laws. 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in said 
complaint, and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts therein 
alleged do not constitute a public offense, in this: That the said Ordinance al- 
leged to have been violated in the said complaint is void for the reason that 
the City Councl have attempted by the provisions of the said ordinance to dele- 
gate to a subordinate body a legislative and discretionary power. 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in said 
Complaint, and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts alleged 
therein do not constitute a public offence, in this: That the said Ordinance alleged 
to have been violated in the said complaint is void for the reason that it is con- 
trary to, inconsistent with and repugnant to Article I, Section 9 of the Consti- 
tution of the State of California, in that by is provisions the City Council have 
attempted to inhibit, restrain, and abridge the liberty of free speech. 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in said 
complaint, and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts alleged 
therein do not constitute a public offense, in this: That the said Ordinance 
alleged to have been violated in the said complaint is void for the reason that 
it is contrary to, inconsistent with, and repugnant to Article I, Section 10, of the 
Constitution of the State of California, in that by its provisions the said City 
Council have attempted to abridge and leave to the arbitrary will of the Board 
of Park Commissioners of said City, the right of the people to freely assemble 
and consult. 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in said 
complaint, and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts alleged 
therein do not constitute a public offense, in this: 

1st—That the said Ordinance alleged to have been violated in the said com- 
plaint is contrary to Article I of the Constitution of the United States, in that 
by its provisions the said City Council attempt to abridge the freedom of speech 
and the right of the people peaceably to assemble. 

2nd—That the said Ordinance alleged to have been violated in the said com- 
plaint is void for the reason that it is contrary to, inconsistent with, and repug- 
nant to the provisions of Section I, Article XIV, of the Constitution of the 
United States, in that by its provisions the said City Council attempts to make 
and enforce a law which abridges the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. 

That the court ought not to take cognizance of the matters alleged in the 
said complaint and should dismiss the same on the ground that the facts alleged 
therein do not constitute a public offense, in this: That the said Ordinance 
alleged to have been violated in the said complaint is void in that the said City 
Council thereby attempts to abridge and abrogate the inherent right of the citi- 
zens of a republican government to peaceably assemble, discuss, petition and 
consult on public questions, which is the inalienable attribute of republican citi- 
zenship, and which right could be neither created nor abridged, by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Constitutions of the individual States, the Congress 
of the United States, the Legislatures of the several States, nor by any legislative 
body. 

Wareeerone: the defendant, H. Gaylord Wilshire, prays that the complaint 
herein be dismissed, and that he be hence discharged. 


DoucLas BuRNETT, 


Attorney for Defendant. 
* * * 


That I ought to win goes without saying; that I will win is another story. 
The demurrer will be decided by Judge Morgan next Saturday, (I am writing 
this Thursday, the 23rd), but I will not have the pleasure of being in court as 
duty to myself calls me to take a trip to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado for 
a week. I need to breathe a freer air than that afforded by Los Angeles, if I 
wish to preserve my intellectual life, and I hope by the time I return Judge Mor- 
gan will see that I have a proper domestic supply. Anticipatory of winning my 
case, I have instructed Mr. Burnett to prepare a damage suit against the city 
for $10,000, less $216.13, the amount that I admit should be charged against 
me for free advertising —H. G. W. 


Carnegie’s Offer to New YorK 


Mr. Carnegie has offered to give sixty-five libraries 
to New York City. They are to cost something 
over $5,000,000. That, it is said, is one-third of Mr. 
Carnegie’s annual income. The sum is magnificent, 
but self-respecting Americans must feel a sense of 
hurt dignity, even of shame, at the manner in which 
public officials and the public press, with few excep- 
tions, have vied with one another in voluble thanks. 
It has been proposed to secure legislation that might 
enable the city to borrow money to meet the con- 
ditions of ‘the offer, without pausing to ask whether 
those conditions did not involve a surrender of re- 
sponsibilities, as well as a compromise of self-respect. 

Any self-respecting individual would decline an 
offer that involved a giving up of his inherent rights 
and responsibilities. And if this be true of an in- 
dividual, it should be more than true of a great 
city. 

The principle involved is whether an individual 
may purchase the right to dictate the policy of the 
city in any way, however limited. If Mr. Carnegie 
can do that, so can another. His way may be good, 
but another’s may be evil. This much is certain, he 
proposes to decide for us not only the number of li- 
braries needed and the number he will give, but the 
number for which the city must provide sites, equip- 
ment and maintenance that will demand on its part 
an expense which, if capitalized, would represent 
from two to four times the amount he proposes to 
give, that is, from ten to twenty millions. He is to 
furnish the monument, the city is to give the en- 
dowment. He furnishes the shell, the city is to 
give the body and the life. 

We would not diminish the generosity or the 
munificence of the offer, neither would we be hyp- 
notized by the spectacle of this scattering of mil- 
lions. In the very prosperity that has enriched Mr. 
Carnegie we see a national danger, the danger that 
our politics and our character may come more and 
more under the dominance of money and of the love 
of money. Of this the attitude of the press, secular 
and religious, is an ominous sign, as is also the 
spectacle of the cities, towns and institutions rang- 
ing themselves as beggars before this Colossus of 


Wealth. An individual or a city can accept a gift 
with dignity and self-respect. But it would be vastly 
better that these millions should be declined out- 
right than that the dignity of New York should 
suffer and that she should be placed, or place her- 
self, in the attitude of a beggar. 

We speak unreservedly, for many things are hap- 
pening of which this is symptomatic that must be 
checked if our ideals of citizenship are to be kept 
clear-cut and clean. The contagion has spread even 
to the churches. Christian people, Christian institu- 
tions are but too apt to treat money as though it were 
an end or a good in itself. They become beggars 
when they subordinate the Christian ideal to more 
material success—N. Y. Churchman. 

{I fully agree with and endorse every word of 
foregoing —H. G. W.] 

* *K * 


Business is Business 


The conspicuous part played by the Carnegie Steel 
Company in recent news calls attention to an im- 
portant condition that has helped to bring about 
the wonderful development of this concern. The 
company is probably the only one in the world in 
which “influence” and “pull” are not permitted to 
affect promotions. A hard and fast rule is laid 
down that all promotions must come from the ranks, 
and that everybody in the employ of the concern 
must stand on his own merits. Neither relationship 
nor any other claim is recognized, either in obtaining 
employment or in getting ahead after a place is won. 
That this is not mere idle talk was forcibly brought 
home, the other day, to’a Pittsburger. 

This man, after a successful business career, re- 
cently met with a series of commercial reverses that 
left him practically without a dollar in the world. 
‘There was, however, nothing to reflect on his prob- 
ity or on his business acumen, his misfortunes being 
due to circumstances over which he had no control. 
As he was in excellent health, looking and feeling 


The Challenge 


at least ten years younger than he really was, the 
disaster did not break his spirit. He determined that 
he would begin all over again, and make a new for- 
tune. As a preliminary, he went to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whom he had known intimately all his 
life, having been with him a member of the Du- 
quesne Club and of other organizations. He ex- 
plained his situation and asked for a position in the 
works commensurate with his position and training. 

“T cannot give you a position,” said Mr. Carnegie. 

“You cannot—why ?” 1 

“Simply because I haven’t the power.” 

“But you are the chief owner!” 

“Ves, I am, but it is a rule in the Carnegie Com- 
pany that everybody must begin at the bottom and 
work up, and neither I nor any one else can change 
that rule.” 


* OK 


Social Democrats Much Interested 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Offers to Debate Trust Prob- 
lem with William Jennings Bryan. 

The current issue of THe CHALLENGE, a Social 
Democratic paper, published in Los Angeles, copies 
of which have been received in Toledo, contain a 
challenge from H. Gaylord Wilshire to William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Mr. Wilshire offers to pay him $1,000 
to debate the trust problem, at any time and place 
satisfactory to Mr. Bryan. Mr. Wilshire states the 
proposition to be debated as follows: “Shall the 
nation own or destroy the trusts?” He takes the 
side of the government ownership. He further 
offers to double the $1,000 if any audience decides 
that Mr. Bryan has the better of the argument. 

Local Social Democrats are greatly interested in 
the challenge and are curiously waiting to see what 
Mr. Bryan is going to do about it.—Toledo Daily 
News. 


* OK OK 


Free Speech Assailed Again 


November last H Gaylord Wilshire, well-known 
Socialist and at present editor of THE CHALLENGE, 
was arrested for speaking in Central park, Los 
Angeles, Cal. He was discharged by a judge on the 
ground that he had broken no law 

March 18 an ordinance was passed prohibiting 
speaking without a permit under a penalty of $50 
of fifty days in jail. 

March 19, and again on March 20 Mr. Wilshire 
spoke without a permit, having notified the police 
of his intention to do so and make a test case, but 
was not arrested. This park has been a recognized 
place for public speaking and the ordinance is an- 
other of the attempts to suppress agitation. The 
police will probably wait for a less prominent victim, 
Mr. Wilshire having polled 4,000 votes last fall as 
congressional candidate on the Socialist ticket.—Jus- 
tice, Wilmington, Del. 


Gratifying News From Indiana 


The result of the elections in the towns of Indiana 
last Monday was highly gratifying to Socialists. In 
all the towns where Socialist tickets were run great 
gains were made over the vote in the election last 
November. And this result is not surprising to So- 
cialists. It was confidently expected. There is 
abundant evidence that the Social Democratic party 
has made rapid headway since the general election. 
The re-election of McKinley simplified the issue. 
McKinley and his party represent the private mo- 
nopoly policy. Bryan and his party represent a 
sham reform that stood in the way of Socialism. 
Bryan’s overwhelming defeat cleared the field, so 
to speak, and forced the issue squarely and openly 
between Socialism and private monopoly capital- 
ism.—Indianapolis Times, May 11. 

x OK Ox 


Russian Author Arrested 
Bertin, May 14.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg 
says Maxim Gorki, the author, and Wengeroa, an 
editur, and the latter’s sister, have been arrested by 
the police, who are searching day and night for a 
secret press used in printing revolutionary proclama- 
{ions which are distributed among laborers. 
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Will Supply Europe With Coal 


Lonpon, May 14.—The Daily Mail’s Geneva cor- 
respondent says: “The Germans who supply coal 
for Switzerland having raised the price 20 per cent, 
the railways and manufactories have accepted the 
offer of a new American company to supply the coal 
at the former figure. This company, which is headed 
by Rockefeller, has a capital of $6,000,000, and it 
was formed to supply the continent of Europe with 
coal at lower prices than those ruling in England’s 
export market.” 


“San Francisco Tageblatt’’ 
READ by GERMANS of lL CLASSES 
Daily, WeeKly @ Sunday Edition 


The Leading German Paper West of the 
Rockies. It has a Large Circulation 
All over the Pacific Coast. 


117 Turk Street, - 


Cal. 


San Franciso, 


PREMIER 
S OD PS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Ox Tail, 

Mock Turtle, 

Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Mulligatawney,. 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 


Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
bn each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or wili order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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The Suicidal Methods of Trusts 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


HEN our great-grandfathers were chopping down trees, 
pulling up stumps, draining swamps, and building log 
cabins, says the author in The Arena, their chief con- 
cern was to produce enough to sustain life. They had 
no particular desire at that time for a foreign market, 
because all they produced was required at home. No 
such thing as over-production, was known in those 
days. Every manufactured article found several cus- 
tomers waiting for it. There was no glut, no com- 
mercial dyspepsia, no overstocked warehouses, no 
cornering and withholding of what the people had 

produced. When an ax handle or a horse shoe was made, it at once 

found its way to some one who needed it; and thus business moved 
along with confident step. Every settler who made himself useful 
was sure of a living, and could rear his family without fear of want. 

Production and distribution worked together in harmony, like the 

two oars of a rowboat. Business failures were rare and panics 

were unknown. 

But since our villages have become cities, and our log cabins 
have grown into twenty-story buildings, and our little isolated 
communities have evolved into a complex society of interdependent 
workers and idlers, the harmony between production and distri- 
bution has been disturbed. We have completely solved the problem 
of cheap and abundant production. Our bonanza farms, our well- 
organized factories, and our wonder-working machinery have made 
it incalculably easier for us to produce the necessities of life than 
it was for our great-grandfathers. . We have the swiftest, brightest 
and most inventive mechanics in the world, and the most intelligent 
farmers and laborers. 

It is asserted on good authority that if all our people were 
working on full time they could produce in three months as much 
as they would need in a year. We have certainly machinery enough 
to give us a six-hour day in the factories. We have land enough 
to encircle every home with green. We have natural resources 
enough for the millennium. We have enough of everything except 
common sense and a system of distribution that shall be as scientific 
as our system of production. Our captains of industry have given 
all their time to solving the problem of cheap production; and the 
result is the organization of trusts in almost every line of business. 
They have succeeded so well that they can to-day compete with 
Europe, and even with China, in the manufacture of cheap goods. 
But in spite of all their foreseeing shrewdness they have forgotten 
one thing: You cannot sell goods to a plundered and moneyless 
people. 

The trust-makers are killing the geese that lay the golden eggs. 
They are destroying their own market and making business im- 
possible; and, like King Midas, they will perish in the midst of their 
wealth. 

The labor-saving machines, which are every day driving work- 
ers into the ranks-of the unemployed, most certainly cheapen pro- 
duction; but they also decrease the manufacturer’s chance to sell 
his goods. Machines can produce, but they cannot buy. They do 
not rent houses, or buy groceries, or wear clothes, or read mag- 
azines, or go to the theater. The substitution of machinery for men 
means in the end the destruction of business, unless the men dis- 
placed are allowed to share in the benefits of invention. Self-operat- 
ing machinery is the ideal of every manufacturer ; and the day seems 
even now to be not far distant when a child can touch a button in 
a large factory and put every wheel in motion. But what benefit 
will be reaped by the manufacturer if he cannot find a market for 
his goods? If corner lots were offered for a dollar apiece to a crowd 
that could not raise more than ninety cents, no business could be 
done. Of what benefit are the cable-cars to the man who has not 
a nickel? What benefit are the cheap rates of the Postoffice to the 
man who has spent his last: cent for a sandwich? 

Whenever a man is thrown out of work, the volume of our 
business is decreased. Whenever wages are reduced, profits are 
ultimately made less. This should be remembered by those apolo- 
gists of monopoly who rule out of court all arguments that appeal 
to the higher nature. If business is dull to-day, it is not because 
buyers are satisfied and surfeited, but because money is increasingly 
difficult to get. We have a high standard of living in this country. 
We want more than black bread and shinbone soup and tar-paper 
shanties; we want pianos, bicycles, books, jewelry, good clothes, 


and so forth. Only guarantee every citizen $20 a week in wages, 
and there would be the greatest boom in business the world has 
ever known. 

The fact is, thousands of our people are obliged to live like 
Hottentots. In spite of the organization of industry and our won- 
derful facilities for production, they are compelled to live the 
precarious, hand-to-mouth life of savages. It would have been 
better for them had they been born in Central Africa or Thibet. 
The nineteenth century has brought nothing to them but suffering 
and disaster. A great industrial organism has been built up—and 
they are outside of it. The log cabins have been torn down to 
build a gigantic palace of commerce; and, now that the palace is 
built, a few contractors have moved in and barred the doors against 
the rest. 

We cannot remain in this condition. We must go either for- 
ward or backward. If Socialized production is not to be a social 
benefit, then we must return to the old plan of hand-labor and free 
competition. If we cannot discover a just system of distribution 
to match our magnificent system of production, then our civilization 
will be as imperfect as a bicycle with one wheel. It is better for a 
iman to have a wigwam of his own than to be unable to pay rent 
fora room. It is better to paddle your own canoe than to have no 
chance to sail on a modern steamer. It is better to be a savage 
with a bow and arrow, roaming the ownerless forests, than to be 
a moneyless outcast on the streets of a great city. It is better to 
have a bowl of bread and milk than to stand outside a banquet hall 
and be a hungry spectator of the feasting within. 

The average American workingman is in a worse predicament 
than Tantalus. He is continually surrounded by the wealth he has 
created but cannot buy. His eyes are dazzled by the displays in a 
thousand shop-windows, and the bill-boards flame with advertise- 
ment of pleasures he cannot afford to enjoy. 

Unlike the stunted peasantry of many lands, our working peo- 
ple are clever enough to appreciate the luxuries of life. ‘They are 
not “dumb, driven cattle.” They have been educated in the public 
schools and trained to believe in “certain inalienable rights.” We 
have the proudest and most sensitive workers ever known in any 
time or country—and they are gradually being driven to despera- 
tion by the difficulty of making a living. They are discovering that 
industry, thrift and sobriety may be inadequate protectors against 
poverty. Like squirrels in a treadmill, they find that all their hustl- 
ing brings them no further ahead. Some economic witchcraft seems 
to pull them back. They feel as if they were entangled in a merci- 
less net, which is gradually being tightened around them. Every 
man relizes himself to be but an insignificant unit in a vast rabble, 
moved this way and that way by some power that he cannot check. 
Our workers feel as if their humaneness were departing—as if they 
were but machines afflicted with consciousness. 

In short, civilization has itself become a vast machine; and 
the whole Social problem is how to give every man and woman 
a chance to be a helpful, vital part of it. There is a flaw somewhere 
in our methods of ownership when the producers of wealth are 
poor. There is a mistake somewhere in our system of industry 
when every labor-saving machine makes life harder for the men 
who labor. Society has committed one of those blunders that are 
worse than crimes when thousands of worthy people in every large 
city have to endure more hardships than the pioneers of a hundred 
years ago. 

Every nation has its portentous Dreyfus problem. In America 
it is industrial, not military—as we are much further along the up- 
ward path than France. Our task is not to break up the trusts, 
which would be unwise and reactionary; not to perpetuate them, 
which would be impossible; but to work for a speedy and peaceful 
transition from private to collective ownership. 


“CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS” 


Each card reads, “Good for subscription to THE CHAT,.LENGE 
for one year.” These cards are very convement for agents and are 
sold for 25 cents each in lots of five or over. A premium watch— 
«tem-winder—given free with cash order for twenty postals. 

CHALLENGE postals are also sent on credit, remittance to be 
madewhen cards are sold. Order as many as you think you can sell. 


Unsold cards always redeemed at 25 cents each. 
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The Art of Being a Dead Beat Reduced to a Science 


WILSHIRE IS 


ENDER ARREST] 
S 


Busy Ait4oon With the 
Sociah erator 


~ 


Announces That He nee, After | 


Gubernatorial Hono.td 


e 
« 


& Few Minutes Later He Orates in 
Central Park for the Purpose ef 
Being Arrested, and a Ride to the 
‘City. Jail Is Nextin Order on the 
Program—He Came Not to Talk 


A newspaper man called on H. Gay- 
ford Wilshire shortly after 4 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon and found the 
‘€ocialist-editor within the precincts of 
his private office. After a cordial 
‘greeting the reporter said: Ms 

“There is some talk, Mr. Wilshbre, 
of your'heading the gubernatorial end 
of the socialist ticket during the next 
election in this state. May I ask if this 
is true?” 

Mr. Wilshire blushed. “Some _ of 
them have talked of it, sir,” he replied, 
“but really, nothing definite has been 
done in the matter—nothing at all. I 
might. as well confess that the chances 
for my election, even if — secured the 
nomination, are slim—yes, quite slim, 
,you_ know.” 
{. When asked if he would accept the 
Momination if it were tendgred him, 
, Wilshire replied that if, by so doing, 
‘he could serve the cause of socialism, 
jit was not for him, H. Gaylord Wil- 
,Bhire, to falter in his duty. 
y He said the people of this state 

uld not dare to elect him, as it 
would mean nothing less than a revo- 
ution. He intimated that he would 
;-certainly make things - interesting 
@round Sacramento even. it cost him 
his job. . 
‘* “I am sorry that I can’t fix you out 
ith a better story,” said Mr. Wil- 
‘éhire, “for I am a newspaper man my- 
‘self and- know how it is. If you will 
*wait till I get my hat, however, I wil 
_walk up to the park with you and get 
.myself arrested for vjolating the pub- 
-lte-speaking ordinance. You may 
possibly make an interesting account 
of this and I shall not mind it in the 
least.“ : 

The newspaper man thanked him 
warmly and walked by his side to the 
Central park pavilion, where the or- 
ator mounted a raised dais and glared 
defiantly about him...:° |. : 

Clad in loose English. tweed. nis 
Wavy walnut locks curling in pictur- 
esque abandon beneath a panama hat, 
and a smile of lofty disdain curling his 
handsome bearded Up. H. Gaylord 
Wilshire stood, the picture of manly 
grace and beauty before an admiring 
@croup of auditors. 

ze Came Not to Talk 


“ “Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, as 
his. voice rosp in the rich cadence of 
Inspired eloqyence, “I came net here 
to talk for love of talking. but to break 
the ordinance which prevents public 
speaking in this beautiful park. I pro- 
pose to test this ordinance and pulver- 
ize it Into small bits about the size of 
primeval atoms.. I see already a min- 
fon of the law Let him come, I am a 
Socialist and I do not care.” A great 
principle is involbved and I will see 
that. the people get their rights. - For 
further particulars, see the Challenge 
of next Monday. ae 

“Where is that officer? I am ‘tread of 
speaking Why this delay?” 

Officer Hill, who had stepped upon 
the platform, was enjoying the per- 
formance far too much to interrupt it, 
however 

“Go on! Go on!” ‘yelled the crowd, 
and Wilshire, after clearing his throat, 
continued: x 

“Gentiemen,~ this is purely an im- 
Promptu, speech. I have gained con- 
siderable renown as a breaker of ordi- 
nances and such things. This is merely 
a Uttle practiee work; that is the rea- 
son it has not been as widely ver- 
tised as many other events in my ca- 
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heglecting me on this occasion. Officer, 
“go your duty!" 

_ Seeing that- he had finished, Officer 
Hill steped up and placed Mr. Wilshire 
under arrest. Wilshire declined to 
walk to the station, saying that he 
didn’t have time and that he was 
anxious to try the new rubber-tired 
Patrol wagon, in which he had never 
had the pleasure of riding. Hill oblig- 
ingly ordered the vehicle and conveyed 
his distinguished prisoner to the city 
jail, where, upon depositing $50 in gold, 
Wilshire was released. Mr. Wilshire's 
request that he be returned to his 
home in the patrol Wagon, was, how- 
ever, firmly denied by the authorities, 
‘. Following is Wilshire'’s defi. in part, 
taken from a proof sheet of the Chal- 
‘lenge, dated May 22.° It is signed “Ad. 
‘in Los Angeles Timés,"” but, as’a mat- 
ster of fact, no such ad. has appeared in 
\that paper up-tu yesterday: 

BRING OUT YOUR  PATROI.—I 
WH. SPEAK IN ,THE CENTRAL 
PARK, THURSDAY, MAY 16, 4:30 P. 
M. THIS W1)LL MEAN ARREST AND 
ANNOYANCE, BUT I BELIEVE 1 
WILL SECURE THR RIGHT OF 
FREE‘ SPEECH IN LOS ANGELES. 

} EXPECT TO PUNCH THE CITY 
HOLES. MY NOTICE Toc HEP EL. 
, TON Sica 


mare ; textioon m the park-at. say, halt-past™ 
milk te if that hour is conventent for vou to 
goose Wave me arrested, and 1 take 


this op- 

Portunity Co request you to have an ol. 

ite on Nand to see that {do not again 

Mr; Freak the laws of this city with my ac- 
the x eustomed impumty. L hope you wit 
c : pardon my referring to the manner in 
Tasty which you neglected your plain duty in 
Notw. the matter in the past. when I took the 
while , trouble to speak in the park simply to 
light, eet arrested, and you mortified ma so 
half much by ignoring me entirely. It is 
: ‘Hot only a matter of sentiment with 
= Abe this establishinent of the right of 
ner _iree apecch in this city, but-it-is ajso 


M #2 matter of business. may remind 


Qas ed 1 am publishing a weekly 
re As I intend making this affair morc 
tal or tess a spectaéular évent—and illus- 
kit trate it with half-tones—I wish vou 
she would pick aut a partieularly vicious 
ma and brutal-looking officer to haul me to 
Bul the dungeon. Also please instruct him 

‘ 'to let the sun fall well on his face when 
the ‘the photographer presses the button. 
qu: See that the patrol wagon is in apple- 


kin Bic order, because nothing reflects more 
$256 Iseredit on a city than anything slov- 
enly connected with its police force. I 


and don’t know that you have any pull with 
com, the Times, but If so you might see that 
mine) its cartoonist is ordered to be on the 
fron spot that he may have the opportunity 
tatic to illustrate the event tn a manner its 
Rei importance Ceserves. 1 can't think of 
. any further instructions. but if so will 
kin Selephone you in ample time for you to 
é observe them. Faithfully vours, 


tir H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 


Dear Sir: 1 propose trcammedeuttaieo f- 


H. GAYLORD 
BLOSSOMS. 


Pulled for Blowing Off 
in the Park. 


Much Wind Soughed 
Thro’. the Trees. 


Ecstatic Patrol-Wagon Ride 
for the Philosophist— 
Puts up Bail. 


Cimon 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, the notorlety 
exvert, is in a state of holy and ec- 
Static rapture. He -has been arrested 
again, and unless his dearest hop¢s are 
blasted, everybody will be talking of 
him. He don’t care what they say as 
lons as he has the center of the stage. 

He was pulled late yesterday after- 
noon for blowing off in Central Park 
and was driven in triumph to the Po- 
Neco Station in the patrol wagon. He 
Yairly beamed with joy as he had the 
blissful sensation of being booked at 
the desk from which e@ drunk was 
led staggering away just as he came 
up. hess 
‘Tt was a triumph desperately won 
Wilshire had a dreadful time getting 
anyone to arrest him. The police are 
thoroughly weary of him, like everyon: 
else. They think it about time he was 
staked out to grass, or put under a 
sound deadener. 

This time, however, his efforts to get 
Into trouble were so fervid and patnetic 
that the Chief was ac length moved to 
pity and sent an officer who hadn’t 
anything else to do down to the park 
te dras him into tame again. 

Wilshire did everything he could t2 
make it easy for the authorities. Hoe 
even tried to make a date with the 
Chief to send the patrol wagon for him. 

“Y would like to be arrested, at, say, 
4.20 o'clock Thursday afternoon, if con- 
venient to you.’’ he wrote in a note 
to the Chiet. 

In the samo note he sald he int»nded 


being out of the city for the summer. 


months, and wanted to make a fare- 
well appearance. : 

“It ig-not only a matter-of sentiment 
with me.” he said, “but it is also a 
mstter of business. I am publishing a 
weekly paper. which does considerable 
blowing about the menace of plu- 
tocracy. A paper needs an ad to obtain 
a@ good circulation, and any stick is 
good epougch to beat ® dog. you knaw,” 


a aera ? 


He suggested that the Chief s2nd 
down the ugliest and most brutal of- 
ficer on the force as he (Wilshire) in- 
tended making it a spectacular affair 
all the way through He made che 
further suggestion that the patrol 
wagon be put In appie-ple order for the 
occasion, as he intended sending pic- 
tures of the scene throughout the 
East where his paper goes, and he 
feared that an untidy hurry-up cart 
might reflect on the credit of the city. 

He kept the “engagement” to the 
tick. So did the Chief. 

At the appointed hour Wilshire 
reared up on his hind-legs 4nd made a 
few choice remarks to an apathetic 
knot of wind-jammers end sleepy loaf- 
ers who were holding down the fark 
benches. 

“Commodore” Hill, th ebig park af- 
ficer, wads there promptly at the hour 
set for the launching. He intended to 
let Wilshire get fairly under way and 
then slap the law onto him, but such 
an awful sight of words flowed from 
the creature that the “commodore” was 
almost reduced to a state of collapse. 

He was so overcome that Wilshire 
himself had to encourage him to do his 
stern duty. 2 

As Wilshire saw the “commodore 
sitting there inert and helpless, a panic 
filled his heart lest some vile con- 
spiracy had been formed to deprive 
him of his cherished honors. 

Oh, merciful hevings, Suppose that 
he should not be arrested. efter all, 

The thought sickened his .soul, 2 

He tried to jolly the “commodore 
along by telling him before the crowd 
that he regretted that the Chief had 
not complied with his request, but had 
sent instead the handsomest man ‘oR 
the force. The “commodore” ‘hegan to 
feat his faint pulse ‘returning, but still 
he did not place the iron hand of the 
law over the bazoo of Wilshire. The 
wind soughed and moaned through the 
tree tops., Even Wilshire himself was 
getting thread of the speech he ,.was 
making. 

“Don't you think it {s about time 
you were putting me under arrest,” he 
said at length, in a cheerful voice, for 
he was trying his best to conceal his 
nervous’ apprehension. 

To his great joy, the ‘“commofore” 
finally placed him under arrest. But 
his happiness .x»was short-lived.~ixThe 
“commodore” was going to take him 
to the station in a car. 5% 

Wilshire insisted on having the pa-: 
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trol wagon. ‘His impassioned argu- | Regular _ 
ment on ‘the point ‘finally prevailed, | and $25 
and the “commodore” rang for the; _ > 
wagon, and H. Gaylord Wilshire, the CoP!* 


imitation philosopher, had a grand 
parade. ; 
* His joy was tao grert for utterance. 
He said very little om the way up to 
the station, and very. Httlé at the desk. 
He enthusiastically put up the $60 
bail they asked for, ~ and wanted to 
know what cgurt he would be tried in. 
Then he waiked out again into the 
glad sunshine, @.nan of tark—marked 
down tp 49 cents for the prea 
and the autorpobiles: gahied and the Hitle 
“poys took away his footsteps for sou- 
renirs. Pe : 
“He will be arraigned today “pefore 
Justice Morgan. ‘ 
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How I Work the Press For Free Advertising 


Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 1, 1901. 
Have given up my tobacco to send 

you the enclosed subscriptions to Tue CHALLENGE. 

Am allowed to do overwork amounting to 50 cents 

per month—not very big salary—but it is supposed 

to keep us in soap, matches, toothbrushes and to- 


Dear Wilshire: 


bacco. When I first came here I adopted the solace 
of the pipe. Many a spell of the blues went up in 
smoke—and the smoke was pretty blue sometimes— 
especially after Bryan’s defeat last fall. I thought 
the plutocrats had us miserable nobodies on the last 
choke then; but I got hold of THe CHALLENGE 
through an ad I saw in the Literary Digest. The 
blueness began to fade out of the smoke and now 
the smoke has gone, too. I simply don’t need its 
solace any longer, while I can get THe CHALLENGE 
to read. 

I will tell you some reasons why THE CHALLENGE 
excells the pipe as a dispeller of despair: 1. Be- 
cause it puts one in touch with the great world-wide 
brotherhood struggling for human justice. 2. Be- 
cause it sees that human justice is deeper than legal 
justice. 3. Because it shows that human justice is 
unconsciously near, advancing through avenues where 
least suspected. 4. Because it points out how we, 
having become aware of the actual movement in social 
progress, can accelerate its consummation; and 5. 
Because when the nation owns the trusts—not a 
distant event, I believe—tle penitentiary “business” 
necessarily goes into bankruptcy from lack of guests. 

The second subscription is for one of my con- 
verts; was a strong unionist, got in trouble through 
a strike, came here to reflect about-it, sees now that 
labor unions can do little good striking as long as 
they turn right around and spoil it all by electing 
their employers to make and execute the laws; is 
now one of us, though still a loyal unionist, of 
course. Young, intelligent, enthusiastic, he will de- 
liver many a challenge in his day. Will write you 
about other converts. Cordially yours, 

G. H. STEPHENS. 

P. S—I have written my address on the card 
slightly different from what you have it on the let- 
ter you sent me. Instead of 21st and Fairmount 
avenue, I now write it B77, E. S. P., Phila., ‘Pa. 

The names suggested for sample copies are all 
carefully selected, and are among that young think- 
ing class who are asking, “What are we going to 
do with the trust?” Your answer in No. 14 ought 


to satisfy them. 
DRT gk a ok 


H. G. Wilshire :— 

I wish you would send me one sample of the cir- 
culars and pamphlets that you issue, and prices of 
same in small quantities, as we are weak but want 
to get stronger. And I wish you would send me a 
bundle of CHALLENGES, if you can stand it—old or 
new—and I will see that they are put to good use as 
soon as I can wheel. I am going out to antagonize 
my old farmer friends, and in that bundle I want as 
many papers as you can spare with both your chal- 
lenges to Wm. J. Bryan. If you could see my first 
one it would do you good. Jt has been badly 
wooled by 25 or 30 of the shop boys and caused a 
lot of rag-chewing, and now my last one is going the 
rounds and it is a stumper. IL wanted to keep all 
for reference, but they are not fit for use. They are 
still going. 

Don’t forget to send me a sample of all circulars 
and pamphlets you issue, and a bundle of papers as 
big as you can stand, as this is a pretty darned hard 
hole, and we will do the best we can with them; 
and if we can get organized we will try not to go 
begging any more. Put what postage on that is nec- 
essary to bring them here and we will pay all extra 


The Challenge 


charges. Send any old issue if you think it will do 
any good, and rush them through as soon as possible. 
Keep up a bombardment on the trusts, farmers, rail- 
road men, and occasionally give the poor minister 
a little eye-opener toward Christianizing the world. 
We may make a few suggestions later on if accepta- 
ble. Cuas. H. Ru«pp.e. 
Delaware, Delaware Co., Ohio. 
* * * 


Winters, Cal., April 24, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: Accepting your kind offer, 1) enclose 
25 cents to pay for my subscription up to January, 
1902. Would like this week’s issue included. 

‘THe CHALLENGE easily leads as the finest Socialist 
periodical, but in saying this I simply reiterate what 
others have said before. You may be sure it is ad- 
mired and appreciated wherever it goes. Do you like 
suggestions? If so, may I ask if you cannot print 
an article of your own on the subject, “Why a Pro- 
hibitionist Should Vote for Socialism.” I find that 
this class of people are the most unreasonable to talk 
with; they can’t see any other public evil but the 
liquor traffic; and they invariably think that closing 
saloons is going to purge the world of all wicked- 
ness. Most of them do not see how the evil is to 
be remedied by public ownership. Now, you and I 
and men of broader ideas (like ourselves) know that 
Socialism is the only way to remove either the evils 
brought about by drink or those of any other char- 
acter; but these poor dense Prohibitionists are still 
stumbling about in the dark. Do you not think it 
worth while to enlighten these misguided creatures? 

I would like to say to that Eastern gentleman who 
was inquiring for the whereabouts of the full dinner 
pail, that we all thought it existed in the Eastern 
States. Prune-growers especially believed this. They 
could not sell their prunes at any price, and thought 
the reason was that people in the East were so pros- 
perous that they no longer ate common things like 
prunes. 

Wishing you all manner of success for THE CHAL- 
LENGE, I remain, Yours for universal brotherhood, 

J. J. SrEvENSoN. 
* Ok OK 


Overton, Neb., April 20, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I am nothing but a durned little runt 
of a Nebraska farmer, but I know black from white 
—I am a Socialist! 

There is a short article in the April roth CHat- 
LENGE from John Hosey, 1626 Park avenue, New 
York, signing himself a “Bryanite converted from 
Socialism.” I won't call him a liar, but one thing 
is absolutely certain, and that is, he told a h—1 of 
a mistake! Democratic trickery invited him to tell 
it to refute the oft and truly repeated statement, 
“Once a Socialist, always a Socialist.” 

I wish I could do something for THE CHALLENGE, 
but crops in this locality were a total failure last year 
and I will be compelled to stay close to my work 
till corn is laid by in July. 

If you want to send 19 cards and can wait till I 
sell them—possibly in July—I will do so and send 
you the price of 20 (1 am getting THe CHALLENGE 
myself). 

When soliciting for Socialist papers I always give 
the subscriber the commission, and I always go after 
people of sound intelligence, for that is the class 
to first enlist in the cause. We have a farm for sale, 
after which I will be free from debt; then IT can go 
on the road again (selling goods by wagon), and 
can carry CHALLENGE and Appeal to Reason cards 
and give as premiums to each and every customer 
who buys enough goods to give me a dollar profit. 

Don’t send the cards if | am expected to sell 
all soon, for 1 have a family of four to keep besides 
myself and wife, and [I must rustle all IL can till 
harvest. Yours truly, M. ME torr, 

* * 


Toledo, O., April 19, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 
Dear Sir and Comrade: Enclosed please find list 
of eleven yearly subscriptions to THE CHALLENGE. 


The blank was only made for 10, but I put one at the 
top; so please do not overlook it. Also find money 
order for $3.25 to pay for same. Our old friend, 
Chas. R. Martin, of Tiffin, dropped down on us un- 
expectedly one day last week and gave me a few 
sample copics of your paper, and the above list is the 
result. Enclosed please find copy of first page of the 
Toledo News, with blue-penciled article. We have 
noticed mention of ‘Tire CHALLENGE in the Appeal to 
Reason, but those samples are the first I think 
which ever appeared in Toledo, and when I mention 
that they take well with all who see them, | am put- 
ting it very mildly. 1 have friends living in your 
city, former residents of Toledo, who are in the 
work of bringing about the co-operative common- 
wealth, and I would be pleased to have you meet 
them. ‘They are Mr. and Mrs. A. Villinger. I don’t 
know their address, but they are in the grocery busi- 
ness. If you should happen to meet them, tell them 
for me that [am in the work up to my chin, and hope 
they are still hammering Socialism into some of the 
thick-heads. The Appeal has a subscription list of 
about 800 in Toledo. Hope to send you another list 
soon, and remain yours for Socialism, 
Henry Bowers. 
413 Summit St., Toledo, Oho. 
(Late Social Democratic candidate for Mayor.) 


* OK OK 


Chicago, Ill., April 18, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: It’s bed-time, 11 o’clock ;just got 
home from Mills school. As I was leaving I pur- 
chased a copy of your paper. It’s a “beaut!” It’s 
another sparn being kindled in the far West; we 
can already hear it approaching with a tremendous 
roar. It has passed the Mississippi and will startle 
the entire nation. 

I thought the Appeal was a good thing, and it is; 
but if you keep up this kind of business you will 
knock the props out of all of them. I see where 
you are offering an Ohio man 1,000 of No. 8 for 
$2.50. If this offer still stands, please send me 1,000. 
If express charges are much over $1.00 please send 
by freight. Will pay for same. 

It seems to me I must have only had a good dream, 
or my eyes deceived me. This letter will decide. 

Yours truly, M. JAckes. 

2247 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, III. 

* kK OO 


Burlington, Vt., 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
Dear Comrade: Some unknown friend is send- 
ing me THE CHALLENGE. “Cast your bread upon the 
waters and ye shall find it after many days.” This 
is every man’s cause. It is the “white man’s bur- 
den.” Give the friend, whoever he may be, credit 
for five subscribers enclosed below. THE CHAL- 
LENGE cannot fail to be a great educator. 
Truly yours, Dr. C. H. Barsour. 


April 19, Igor. 


* ok * 


CHALLENGE bundle rates, postpaid, per hundred, 
$2.50; per thousand, $20. 


ENAMEL 
“FLOOR-SHINE FLOOR 
COLORS ¥ ¥ 
Changes Old or 
New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 
Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 
Dries over Night 
Wears like Cement 
Large size $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


Transparent ‘‘Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich, April 28, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Sir and Brother: In THe CHALLENGE 
of March 13, 1901, I noticed your challenge to Bro. 
Bryan, of Lincoln, Neb., and I wish to say a word 
in his behalf, feeling that you have placed him in 
a position where he cannot very well defend himself, 
for if he lets you know how much he knows about 
Socialism he will expose his ignorance to the politi- 
cal world on how much he knows about policy in 
playing politics. The question is not “Shall the 
nation own or destroy the trusts,’ but what course 
shall I pursue in order to do the most good in 
bringing about the nationalization of public utilities. 
And if eyery individual should choose for himself 
according to the highest dictates of his own con- 
science, you must readily see that his course must 
honestly deviate according to the environments sur- 
rounding each individual case. Thus you have is- 
sued a challenge especially to Bro. Bryan, honestly, 
no doubt, but, in my humble opinion, you have made 
a woeful exhibition of your ignorance of practical 
politics on the one hand and the enthusiasm of an 
over-zealous convert on the other; yet I believe that 
all things come about for a purpose, and that out 
of evil: cometh good, and that your challenge from 
one standpoint is very cruel and unkind in that it 
accuses Bro. Bryan of not doing the best he could 
under the circumstances. I can readily see how a 
person could believe with the Socialist upon the 
trust question and still conscientiously take the stand 
that Bro. Bryan did upon that question. One knows 
by the study of nature that things must evolute in 
their own good way, and the trusts are no exception 
to the rule. Mr. Morgan has demonstrated to the 
world in one single business transaction the great 
possibilities of the combination of capital. He has 
not only made the mediocre people of this country 
uneasy, but the crowned heads of Europe are won- 
dering where it is going to end; and I would not be 
surprised if Mr. Morgan himself was not thinking 
about whither the combination was drifting with 
him. But let us all be more charitable toward one 
another; let’s believe that under less trying circum- 
stances, we would all be better people; let’s attribute 
our shortcomings and those of our brethren to those 
of environments rather than to an inherent inclina- 
tion within ourselves to do wrong. 

And when one thinks of the great and heroic 
struggle that our brother, the Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
has made for “equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges to none,’ let us be more charitable than to 
embarrass him by questioning him at this inoppor- 
tune time upon so vital a question. A few more 
Pierpont-Morgan deals and the question will answer 
itself. When the proper time comes Bro. Bryan will 
be found in the right place ready and willing “to do 
all that man can do, and he that would do more is 
none.” Yours for harmony in practice as well as 
in philosophy, 1 remain fraternally, 

W. F. Kimsertey, M, D. 
* OK Ok 


Grangeville, Kings Co., April 28, 1901. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: Very regretfully, but 
after due consideration, I have to decline your invi- 
tation to help you with your paper, THE CHALLENGE, 
for the following reasons: 

At last fall’s presidential election campaign I made 
myself too conspicuous as a Socialist and the result 
has been that I have been boycotted by the farmers 
of Kings county, and since that time it has been 
very difficult for me to find work to do of any 
kind. I have a family to support and must get out 
and work for a living. 

Besides, as my name well indicates, [ am _ not 
a native American; I was born and raised in Switzer- 
land, where I had opportunity to study the work- 
ings of a system pretty well advanced toward the 
Socialistic ideal. 

Of course, the people I have been trying to con- 
vince of the advantages of said system, pointing out 
the results obtained in my native country, always 
had a ready answer by telling me to go back to 
where everything was O. K. 

The working class in this country has not suffered 
enough at the hands of capitalism and trusts; it 
will take a little time yet and a period of good, real 
hard times to convince the masses that Socialism 
and co-operation is the only way out of the present 
conditions. 

I subscribe to your paper for a year and shall 
send you subscription price at the end of this week. 

Fraternally yours, Paut CHOLLET. 


* OK OK 


Orlando, Fla., April 20th, 1901. 

Dear Comrade: THe CHALLENGE is certainly 
unique. It occupies a field peculiarly its own and 
does not trench upon that of any other of our 
revolutionary journals. Your paper is not only 
unique, but you are also. I believe that you are the 
only man of wealth in the United States who is de- 
voted heart and soul to the cause of humanity, for I 
count Socialism only as that cause. All the so-called 
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reforms are bogus and I have got to associating 
that word as a synonym for fraud. The so-called 
reforms of the world have always been schemes 
“how not to do it,’ and have never touched the root 
of any matter, but have uniformly been intended to 
deceive the people and head off all attempts at se- 
curing their full rights. All governing institutions 
of the world have been and are now based solely 
upon robbery. That has always been the paramount 
and all-overshadowing principle that has guided 
and dominated the actions of the governing class 
from time immemorial. They have managed through 
all the vicissitudes of their ups and downs, by cun- 
ning, force or fraud, to preserve it to this day. No 
revolution or other upheaval has ever been able to 
dislodge this basic crime against human rights. It 
is the business of Socialism to slay this mighty 
dragon and cast it into the depths of perdition, from 
which it can never emerge again; and therein is 
where Socialism differs from all former revolutions. 
Over the portals of the Socialist temple is written 
in the biggest possible capitals, “THOU SHALT 
NOT STEAL. LET ALL’ WHO ENTER HERE 
LEAVE THEIR PREDATORY INSTINCTS BE- 
HIND.” This is the grandest of all revolutions. 
It is the “true religion of today,” the only sure hope 
of human regeneration. You are one of its most 
powerful and most effective champions. Your bold- 
ness and ability are unsurpassed, and _ boldness, 
when backed by ability, is genius. More power 
to your good right arm! Smite the vile monster of 
plutocracy “hip and thigh’ as you are now doing, 
and earn the everlasting reverence and love of mil- 
lions yet to be.” Fraternally, 
: Wm. C. GREEN. 

* kK 

Osnabrock, May 5, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

In your issue of April 24th, Mr. Stuart favors 
accepting Carnegie’s gift to establish libraries. 

I want to put myself on record as being totally 
against such an idea, unless such libraries contain 
works written by our representative Socialists. Mr. 
Stuart is in favor of general intelligence; so am I. 
But suppose the work that Carnegie wrote in 1892 
on money should fall into the hands of a young 
man; does Mr. Stuart think it would tend to make 
that man more intelligent? In case he would next 
get Norton’s “Ten Men of Money Island,” he might 
not be intellectually injured. Is it not a fact that 
men like Spencer denouncing Socialism have a pow- 
erful effect with the average man or woman who is 
thoughtful. Herbert Spencer is popular, and the 
average man would take it for granted that Social- 
ism. was a system of slavery of the worst form if 
Spencer said so. 

Capitalists would not be found supporting libraries 
by word or deed where their side of the question was 
ignored. The clergy would pass by on the other 
side of the road if they were not represented; ra- 
tionalists would do likewise. 

As a Socialist, I am not afraid of all the capitalists 
can do or say if I can have a respectful hearing, 
and until I know that such will be the case in Car- 
negie libraries, I am opposed to Socialists accepting 
them. S. E. Haiecur. 

[My general proposition regarding the Carnegie 
libraries is one of languid indifference. I do not 
for a moment, however, think that the literature that 
is put in them will differ from the literature already 
afforded by our public libraries. They will be under 
the same men; why should there be any difference? 
If Mr. Haight is arguing against any kind of pub- 
lic libraries his position is logical. However, he 
might as well argue against newspapers and books 
of all kinds being placed in hands of the public 
unless a Socialist censor had passed upon them. I 
believe in free speech to the limit and I frankly say 
that, rather than have the public go without any 
literature, I would give them any rubbish at hand, 
from Herbert Spencer up to the New York Journal. 
Events are the educators, literature is mainly an 
amusement for most people. I am out for every- 
thing in sight that the capitalists have. If they 
choose to fork over anything ahead of time I will 
take it with no compunctions of conscience. Of 
course, if I felt that society was in a static condi- 
tion and that such gifts might be sops to Cerebus, 
I would view things differently; but when I see we 
are already in the rapids of a social revolution the 
mere fact of some fellow chucking us a bag of 
biscuits to feed upon before the boat goes over the 
falls is not going to alter my belief that we are not 
going over them. Nobody can stop the revolution. 
It is right now upon us. Carnegie is not even a 
fly on the wheel. He is a lunar shadow, however, 
who seems to drive some people into lunacy.] 

* *K * 


Bellevue, Ky., April 26,. 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
Dear Comrade: THE CHALLENGE takes well and 
we propose to push it. We are getting on our war- 
paint here; have three well-organized branches ang 
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a central committee; will issue a challenge to both 
old parties to meet us in a public debate; propose 
to post a number of your posters of challenge to 
Bryan; nominate full city and county tickets for the 
fall election, and if our finances will permit we are 
seriously thinking of issuing some 10,000 copies of 
a campaign paper (one edition) just before elec- 
tion edited and published by ourselves. If we don’t 
stir them up, it won’t be our fault. Yours for’ So- 
cialism, H. N. ListerMAN, Sec. 
132 Foote Ave. 
* kK x 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF OKLAHOMA 
J. W. McFall, Chairman, Medford. 
G. G. Holbrooks, Secretary, Medford. 
Medford, Okla., April 30, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Your analysis of the economic 
situation is most clear and your remedy for the 
industrial ills from which we suffer is the only logi- 
cal one. All thinking people are forced to admit 
that the only cure for private monopoly is public 
monopoly. The social revolution is due, but are we 
not in danger of leaving out of account the fact 
that it must be a proletarian revolution in order to 
emancipate all the people? Is there not danger of 
the sentiment for public ownership taking the form 
of a pseudo-Socialist movement that will transfer to 
the State many industrial plants and recompense 
the present owners with interest-bearing bonds that 
will continue to absorb the product of labor? Then 
we would be indeed in the bond-age. It seems to 
me that this State Socialism, better named State 
Capitalism, is what is liable to be the next step in 
social evolution unless we keep distinctly in view 
and emphasize the fact of the class struggle arising 
from the conflict of class interests. What think 
you? Fraternally, J. W. McFatt. 

P. S—The twenty postals I ordered some time 
ago went like hot cakes. If you will, you may 
kindly send me twenty more on terms named on 
page 15 of No. 12. I shall remit as soon as sold. I 
enclose 50 cents, for which sénd me a file of back 
numbers to date, if possible. I should also like a 
few extra copies of No. 8. 


* *K 
M. J. Layden, H. M. Andrew, 
Assessor. Chief Deputy. 
OFFICE OF COUNTY ASSESSOR, 
El Paso County. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., April 29, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE, 623 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Comrade: Two of the members of our Socialist 
Club here have made a bet and the money is to be 
used to purchase Socialist literature. “A” bets that 
Eugene V Debs did not carry a voting precinct in the 
United States at the last general election and “B” 
bets that he did. 

Where can I get the official figures of some pre- 
cinct which he carried? Thanking you in advance 
for the information, I beg leave to remain, yours 
truly, Horace MEtoy. 

[I really don’t know. Perhaps some reader of 
Tue CHALLENGE can tell us——H. G. W.] 

* *K * 


New York, April 20, r1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Enclosed please find one 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) for which your 
will please send me four of your postal cards, and 
retain one for my own subscription. 

As to Tue CHALLENGE, it is a neat paper, indeed. 
Your motto, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” hits 
the nail squarely on the head. I shall get some sub- 
scribers to your paper, as it is a paper that everyone 
should read. Keep up the good work, and, wishing 
you all success, I remain yours fraternally, 

_JOSEPH WILLIAM. 


* * x 
THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 


AMERICA. 
WORKERS 
560 Warren Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 1, 1901: 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find P. O. order 
for $1.25 and five subscribers. Wishing you a con- 
tinued increase in circulation, I am fraternally yours, 

Tuomas CartrTon. 


UNITE 


* *K * 


Philadelphia, April 23, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
623 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Enclosed find $2.50 in 
full payment for 10 yearly subscriptions. Your val- 
uable paper is all right; its policy is excellent, The 
American Socialist may be proud of THE CHAL- 
LENGE. Keep it up, comrade; we will assist you. 

Fraternally yours, M. GItts, 
Organizer of Branch 5, S. D. P., Phila., Pa, 
Headquarters 126 Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Walter Crane, The Great English Artist and Socialist 
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Consolidation 


Combination, we are told, is the 
policy of the future. This is asserted 
by many who are prepared to admit 
that the present trust movement is a 
great mistake. The excessive over- 
capitalization of the combines formed 
in recent years renders it certain that 
a period of reorganization will super- 
vene, attended by large losses, and 
followed by a long period of hard 
times. This is readily admitted, but 
it is nevertheless maintained that 
trusts are an inevitable outcome of 
the industrial situation, and are per 
se a good thing. All that is needed 
to make them the most beneficent 
feature in the industrial history of 
the world is the proper capitalization 
and proper management. Consolida- 
tion as a doctrine is all right, we are 
told; the trouble so far has been a 
wrong application of the doctrine. 
This is a point worth discussing. Is 
consolidation per se all right? Is it 
one of the necessities of the future? 
The doctrine, in the sense in which 
it is most frequently advanced, 
strikes us as absurd. Of course, as a 
community grows older and richer, 
there is a natural tendency towards 
large corporations. This, however, is 
merely natural growth. Business en- 
terprises increase in magnitude with 
the increasing population and wealth 
of the country; but to deduce from 
this that hereafter every important 
line of industry is bound to be con- 
ducted in accordance with the theory 
of consolidation as propounded by 
Mr. Morgan and his associates, is to 
display an ignorance not only of the 
fundamentals of economics, but also 
of the plain teachines of history. A 
little light on this subject is appar- 
ently needed. 

In the first place, what is the cur- 
rent idea of combination? Stated 
briefly, it is that everything shall be 
done under one management. For 
instance, all the steel must be made 
under the auspices of a single man; 
all the coal must be mined by a par- 
ticular syndicate; all the leather, rub- 
ber, and a thousand other commodi- 
ties must be made by certain other 


_particular syndicates. In each indus- 


try there will be one syndicate, and 
outside of the syndicate there will be 
no opportunty to transact business. 
Indeed, the idea of combination goes 
even farther than this, for it is rapid- 
ly getting to be believed that one 
syndicate should be capable of com- 
bining the control of many diverse 
kinds of industries. This is being 
tried in the case of each of the so- 
called trusts. For instance, it has al- 
ways been admitted in the past that 
making goods and selling goods were 
two very different things, calling for 


' very dissimilar talents; in accord- 


ance with the new combination pol- 
icy, however, the two functions will 
be united under one and the same 
management. This is the mildest 
form of the doctrine. The extreme 
idea is seen in the case of the new 
steel trust. This organization will 
undertake the task of producing the 
raw material, of transporting it to the 
points of manufacture, of making it 
into steel products, and of selling the 
same when made. Here are four 
very. different functions, but it is 
shrewdly suspected that these are 
only a few of the tasks which the 
new steel trust will undertake. Mr. 
Morgan’s control of the trunk line 
railroads and his recent acquisition 
of the second largest ocean transpor- 
tation company in the world are be- 
lieved to mean that the steel trust 
will also control the transportation 
facilities to the seaboard and the 
water routes to the foreign markets. 
This is combination in its extreme 
form; but even in its mildest forms 
it must impress one as thoroughly 
impracticable—U. S. Investor. 


I must beg to differ with the In- 
vestor. When Morgan and I agree all 
things are practicable—H. G, W. 


